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case of accidental disablement or death. 
The cost is but a trifle, while the every- 
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Editorial Visits. 


Once more, returned from the great 
thriving North, we seek the scenes of 
California’s early excitement in the 
rugged Sierra mountains. From there, 
once the whole nation and even civilized 
world were wakened to new life and ac- 
tivity by the arousing shout of ‘‘ Gold!” 
More than a score of years have passed, 
and still that word has potency in its 
sound; but slowly and surely exhaustion 
is taking the place of former abun- 
dance, and men are turning attention 
to other material interests. A pleasure 
trip of a few hours’ ride upon the C. P. 
Railroad cars, takes us hundreds of 
miles away into the regions of old 
mining life, to a town once known as 
Diamond Springs. Our faithful horse 
has rested full ten weeks, and we take 
him, about to pass over the ridges, 
across their gorges, along their little 
valleys, through the quiet village, 
among the scattering farms, engaged in 
our vocation with the noble old Paciric. 
It should be in every family where 
social good order, education and chris- 
tianity are appreciated. 

But the cunning mustang had en- 
joyed his wild freedom too long, will- 
ingly to yield to the rein, and took ad- 
vantage of us, suddenly, to go over 
backward. The result to us was, one 
badly bruised limb, another sprained 
knee, and a hurt in the back—all re- 
quiring a rest of three weeks. Now, 
here is the public benefit of this an- 
nouncement. We had, providentially, 
an accident policy in the Traveler’s In- 
surance Co. of Hartford, Conn., which 
for wife and four children gave us 
twenty dollars a week while disabled. 

We advise everyone to secure a like 
insurance. It is an immense relief in 


and the great real relief on the occur- 
rence of accident, do very much over- 
pay the expense. The insurance is as 
follows: Tor every five dollars a man 
pays, he receives in return, if injured 
by accident daring the year, five dollars 
aweek till cured, if not longer than 
half a year; and, if killed by accident, 
athousand dollars goes to his family. 
Twenty dollars calls for twenty dollars 


a week, if one is disabled, and four) 


thousand dollars if killed. Those 
whose employments involve extra dan- 
ger, must pay a little more than this. 
The expense is almost a trifle; and even 
the relief, a man with a dependent fam- 
ily feels during the year, seems worth 
more than the money. Then, if the 
accident occurs, it is very evident the 
relief is still far greater. The office is 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., 424 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, R. H. Magill, Director. The 
advertisement is in THe Pactric. We 
advise allto insure. 

Finally, well again, and we are away 
in our work. A few miles bring us to 
one of the yet prospering, large towns 
of the mountains, called Placerville. 
Formerly, one source of its great pros- 
perity was almost entirely cut off by 
the Pacific Railroad taking from it the 
traveling and freighting to Nevada ; 
when for a time that place rapidly de- 

clined. But, ‘‘ accepting the situa- 
tion,” and readjusting itself according 
to circumstance, the town began anew 
to revive, and. now for a few years 
seems steadily advancing in a slower, 
but sure and permanent, career of 
prosperity. For all varied features of 
attraction it is about the most desirable 
city in the mountains for residence. 
Situated at thé best altitude above the 
great valleys, it is surrounded with 
Yeautiful hills, varying into mountain? 
Which are rapidly becoming covered 
with a thick, second growth of cedars 
and pines, forming groves among the 
most admirable in the world. The 
town itself is almost embowered in 
OTnamental shades, frbit trees, and 
Vines, with water enough for fountains 
and jets to keep green all the year 
found. The surrounding country is 
Pr@ving to be better and better fitted 
to good farms, always sure to yield 
800d crops even in the driest season. 
All kinds of fruits, and: bexrjes, and 


|Jewish synagogue may properly be 


fishing Sunday-schools. 
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and perfection. The people need the 
railroad, now within eight miles of the 
place, to be completed to the town asa 
terminus, to make it in every way all 
that could be desired. 

The population is about twelve hun- 
dred, mostly families. They have one 
good graded public school, and five 
churches — Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Roman, and Jewish. The 


called a church. The pioneer and in- 
defatigable rector of the Episcopal 
church, Rev. Mr. Peirce, has been a 
long - esteemed and earnest laborer, 
both here and through the county; but 
a large proportion of his congregation 
has moved away to settle in other parts 
of the state. 

The Presbyterians, under their excel- 
lent pastor, Rev. Mr. Newell, has been 
fortunate in logsing only a few by em- 
igration, while steadily additions from 
various good causes have been received. | 
The Methodists seem fairly to hold 
their way under their system.of varying 
the pastoral supply, while the Roman- 
ists and Jews appear decidedly lan- 
guishing. All have fine, good places 
of worship. Three at least have flour- 


We ought to add that there are some 
fair-paying quartz veins in the region, 
worked on a small scale, while many 
old miners maintain that there are here 
as promising claims as in the state, if 
capital and skill were brought in to de- 
velop them. 


Wewspaper Homilies. 


SMALL SINS — THE PALLIATION OF THEM 
FRAUGHT WITH DANGER. | 

The first danger of such indulgence 
of small sins is that we may deprive 
ourselves of the help and presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

A frail, sinful man is not left wholly 
to himself. He has the promise of the 
special assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of the living God. In some 


secret and powerful manner, he shields 
us from temptation, he gives us strength 
to meet it, he suggests and illustrates 
our duty, he influences our hearts with 
a love for the truth, and gives force and 
power to the motives which urge to its 
performance. 

But if we resist the heavenly Messen- 
ger; if we “‘ grieve and vex the Holy 
Spirit of God;” if we give no heed to 
its friendly warnings, and expose our- 
selves to evil and corrupting influences; 
if we enter too freely the circles of 
worldly vanity and of gay and trifling 
amusement; if we indulge in a style of 


morals; if we permit ourselves to make 
sport of sacred things, and to utter 
sentiments which at heart we cannot 
approve; and if we voluntarily frequent 
scenes and places which are calculated 
to inflame the passions and corrupt the 
soul—then we may well fear lest the 
Spirit should take its flight and leave 
us wholly to ourselves. Again, these 
small sins strengthen the power of passion 
and of evil habit. How is it with these 
so-called venial indulgences? Do they 
not inflame the desires? Do they not 
excite and rouse the appetite till at 
length they are powerful beyond con- 
trol? Do not these repeated violations 
of law tend to weaken conscience, and 
to dissolve and impair all the higher 
obligations of truth and duty? Is not 
such gradation of vice so minute and 
imperceptible that we are hardly con- 
scious of its progress? And as every 
indulgence increases the tendency to 
gratification, will it not finally destroy 
the power of reflection and the habit of 
self-command ? 

+ And therefore, in the nature of the 
case, there will fiually remain nothing 
whatever to guard the weakness of the 
heart ;. nothing to keep back or re- 
strain its impulses; nothing to prevent 
it at length from indulging in any and 
every vice, a8 passion may prompt or as 
opportunity may invite! © 
‘But what if, with a loose and Gin- 
bridled imagination; we-intoxicate our- 
selves with forbidden delights, and run 
riot in the midst of unhallowed pleas- 
ures, are we not in fearful danger of 
falling at last into the most criminal 


way that we may not explain, in some} 


reading which is unfriendly to purity of : 
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of aversion or contempt, or indulge 
freely in ridicule, or satire, or severe 
wit, or make an. unguarded use of the 
tongue in expressions of disdain, or in 
tales of obloquy and slander; will not 
our affections by degrees be alienated 
from our brethren? And in place of 
the divine spirit of forbearance and 
charity, will there not rise and strength- 
en within us the opposite spirit of bit- 
terness and hate? 

And so if we are tempted to liiile 
frauds, to be hard and overreaching in 
our contracts, to press with severity 
upon our neighbor’s wants, and to take 
advantage of his necessities,—will not 
the heart in time become unfeeling ? 
And are we not preparing for the very 
extremes of dishonesty and cruelty, 
when the opportunity may occur, and 
when any great advantage is to be de- 
rived from it? And if a man be care- 
less and indifferent in respect to divine 
things, is not this the way at length to 
a contemptuous regard for them? And, 
if he treats virtue with derision and 
levity, and mocks lightly at the holy 
name of God, is not this secretly under- 
mining the very foundation of his in- 
tegrity? Is it not dissolving with him 
all the higher obligations of duty? and 
is he not in danger of drifting rapidly 
to the very extremes of vice, and of 
casting off all fear either of man or 
of God? 

Moreover, in human nature the power 
of execution is not equal to the strength of 
purpose and resolve. We may mean 
well, but we perpetually fall short of 


|the mark. And therefore a man that 


dallies with little sins, though he may 
have, all the while, a fear-of the great 
ones and a purpose to avoid them, is 
nevertheless, by reason of thisinfirmity, 
exposed to fall into them. And he is 
the more fearfully exposed inasmuch as 
every ‘little indulgence in sin serves to 
increase the inherent weakness, and to 
enfeeble his power to execute a just and 
righteous resolve. If we aim at a dis- 
tant object, we must aim above it; other- 
wise we shall fall short. And just so 
exactly in morals. If we would rise 
higher and higher, if we would rise 
even to that imperfect degree of good- 
ness which we sometimes see illustrated 
in frail humanity; if we would do even 
this, we must fix our eye far above—we 
must set before our face the Lord our 
perfect righteousness; and instead of 
dallying with sin, even the least sin, we 
must sternly cut loose from all sin, and 
make our standard a high and glorious 
perfection. A. 
Oregon Correspondence. 
Epirors Paciric:—The new Congre- 


gational church, of Portland, of which 
your paper has given several notices, 
was dedicated to the service of God, on 
Sabbath, August 6. It was at the hour 
of 3 o’clock, p.m., in order that brethren 
of other denominations might be pres- 
ent without interfering’ with their own 
meetings or Sabbath-schools. It wasa 
warm part of the day, yet the house is 
on high ground,'and is comfortable. It 
was filled, and all the exercises passed 
off pleasantly. A programme of their 
order is herewith inclosed. The debt 
was declared all paid, the last four 
hundred dollars having been guaran- 
teed by persons who had previously 
subscribed from two to three times a 
piece. A collection of $225 relieved 
them of a part of this guarantee. This 
subject is apropos, as money is one of 
the chief subjects of thought in church 
building in these days. It was a trial 
to us a year ago. We begay after other 
churches had been built, and after this 
small community had been taxed heavy- 
ily, and as many thought drained en- 
tirely. Evidently the feeling was that 
we should come out with a heavy debt. 
Some said, ‘‘it is no harm fora thriving 
church to be in debt a few thousand 
‘dollars. It unites their efforts to pay 
it.” But some of us knew other facts: 
how debts drag, upon pastor and peos 
ple; how they distract thought, and 
waste energy; and occasion differences, 
produce frequent alienaffons, and in 
sdine cases separate pastor from people, 


and even divide churches. Church 
debts certaily are not coveted as.a 


Vegetables are raised with great ease 


license? What if we cherish emotions 


‘our hope to avoid this if possible. Our. 
| 


-means of grace, or of growth. It. was} 


agreement to build was conditional 
upon a good subscription of at least ten 
thousand dollars. This was obtained 
with difficulty after three months’ effort. 
It was hoped that three or four thou- 
sand more would be raised during the 
year to complete the building. But the 
struggle was yet tocome. As the calls 
for funds were made, the subject of 
giving, upon Bible principles and prom- 
ises, was presented from the pulpit. 
Some had adopted the patriarch’s rule 
of giving a tenth of all their income, 
Others were invited to do it, or to adopt 
the apostle’s rule of giving ‘‘ as the 
Lord prospers,” if they could count it 
up. 
It was found as the house was nearly 
done, that our debts amounted to more 
than six thousand dollars. One brother 
—now of your city—who had liberally 
aided us, offered to pay the last five 
hundred dollars, provided it could be 
dedicated free from debt. In an hour, 
nearly four thousand dollars were 
pledged from those who had previously 
subscribed most. A few weeks’ effort 
to get two thousand more, revealed the 
fact that the same men must subscribe 
again. The result is that- some have 
pledged and paid thrice and some four 
times. But it has been done, as I am 
assured, by a part of them, upon prin- 
ciple; upon their confidence in God’s 
providence and promises. And their 
testimony now is, *‘ We are in better 
pecuniary condition than:when we be- 
gan to give to the church.. Our action 
is right; we have no regrets.” And I 
may say of some, they love to give and 
to do it upon principle. 
believe that the church of God, or his 


that God claims a part of what he puts 
into our hands. We are merely his 
stewards, and a definite part of the 
stewardship is to be laid ‘by for these 
and kindred objects. | 3 
Our new house of worship is beauti- 
ful externally, and especially in its in- 
terior arrangements is it called “a gem 
of a church.” But its chief beauty is 
in the principle, so far as it has been 
acted upon, of giving to the Lord a 
tenth or a portion of what he has en- 
trusted tous. Better than the temple 
itself, is practical faith in God’s word. 
It brings God very near, when we keep 
accounts with him, and deal with him 
as with a bank—take him at his word, 
and prove that word true. This princi- 
ple is surely worth more than any one 
of its results, for it abides, to produce 
greater and better results. How much 
better, it is than fairs or festivals, or 
any catch-penny dealings, or even lect- 
ures, @ measure which no honorable 
man will stoop to, to build his own 
house. How it redounds to God’s 
glory among men! It bears a testimony 
which)they will appreciate. It honors 
His word, and becomes a motive for 
men to trust His grace. Test what 
great truth we please, it leads to some 
other great truth, and we shall find all 
in harmony. The offer, ‘‘ Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord, 
if I will not pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to 
received it,” applies no doubt to spirit- 
ual as well as material blessings. We 


of our little church and congregation 
during the year ending in July, for 
current expenses, missionary work, and 
gifts to the poor, were $3,000. Sub- 
‘scriptions, in the church and congrega- 
tion, for new church, $14,500. Aid was 
generously given from other congrega- 
tions, and from members of none, about 
$2,500.- The ladies during the year 
had laid up for furnishing it, $2,212— 
‘Jeaving a Kack of three hundred and 
fifty to complete the furnishing. The 
brother before named givesusa beil. For 
an organ we perhaps must wait a little. 
The architect, W. W. Piper; the con- 
tractor, W. H. Bracket ; the panter, 
BE, H. Virgil, and other workmen: have 
justly received public commendation 
for their skill and faithfulness. The 
Committee, who, amid the pressure of 
personal ‘business cared for the enter-, 
prise to the end, deserve our respect 
and esteem. No man was‘injured dur- 
ling the erection. Now ‘we trust and 
pe for rich spiritual ‘ blessings within 
‘the’ house of the Lord. « G. H. A. | 


They do not} 


poor, or the needy, are. beggars; but}: 


hope for these also. The contributions | 
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Kindness. 
How soothing are kind words! They 
are the offspring af a warm heart, and 
they flow naturally and gracefully from 
him who cherishes a spirit of benevo- 
lence; and it would be hard to tell to 
which they impart the most happiness; 
to him who receives them, or to him 
who uttersthem. They are a real joy 
to both. A kind word is a cheap gift, 
but oh hbw precious it is ! Gold can not 
measure its value, words can not utter 
it. If we say it is like the dew falling 
on the thirsty flower, or like the ray of. 
sunlight piercing the dark cell of the 
prisoner, we utter a true comparison, 
but not half of the truth as to the value 
of one kind word. Kind words do not 
cost much.. They never blister the 
toungue or lips; and I have never heard 
of any mental trouble arising from this 
quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. No 
human being was ever perfectly happy 
in his own isolated self. All happi- 
ness comes of relations, actions, and 
thoughts which extend beyond our- 
selves. Therefore he must enjoy ex- 
istence who makes existence pleasant 
and profitable to those around. him. 
No matter from what cause, if we create 
‘pain, or disturb the feelings or sensi- 
bilities of others, we injure our.own 
peace of mind. Make as many hearts 
light up with cheerfulness; as many warm 
with gratitude as youcan; if you would 
enjoy the best boon of heaven, the confi- 
dence and sympathy of your fellow- 
men. C. M. Bacon. 
Washington Territory. 


Connecticut Legislature. 


On Friday, July 28th, at high noon, 
by command of his excellency the gov- 
ernor, our legislature was adjourned 
sine die, by the secretary of state, his 
last words being his usual valedictory: 
‘*God bless the commonwealth of Con- 
necticut.” | 
The session continued by one week 
longer than usual, if not by one week 
longer than any other session ever had 
in the state. Its total cost amounts to 
$73,185.40, each of the twenty senators 
appropriating $75 worth of stationery. 
Though both houses were republican, 
each was, in the main, dominated by a 
judicious democrat—Hon. Johnson in 
the senate, and Hon. Eaton in the 
house, both of Hartford. In both 
houses, good laws were discussed ; but 
the better laws proposed were passed— 
over! Our good temperance-law was 
allowed to sleep, Samson-like, in the 
Delilah-laps of rum venders ; the con- 
stabulary-law sought, was not enacted, 
and the divorce-statute, which Govern- 
or Jewell pronounced a disgrace to the 
state, continues in force. But, since 
commonwealths rarely advance back- 
wards, we question whether Connecti- 
cut will restrict her divorce facilities 
at present. The statute respecting the 
matter, and now in stfécessful opera- 
tion(!), reads very well, but, according 
to Dr. Woolsey and other doctors, it 
authorizes, if it does not cover, no in- 
considerable iniquity. In our humble 
opinion, the legiflature in question has 
been vastly more ornamental than use- 
ful to the state. -Morally, the state 
would have been better without it, and 
richer also by seventy thousand dollars. 
On the temperance question, the major- 
ity of the legislators was made up, in 
large part, of moral cowards and polit- 
ical schemers. Since the party espous- 
ing the temperance cause years ago, 
lost political power thereby, too many 
think that such would be the effect on 
any party adopting it- to-day; but such 
men are blind. The party to espouse 
this cause is the republican ; and it has 
but, to boldly espouse it to be the dom- 
inant party of the state for years. But 
it should fail the first year, if not the 
second, so that the effects of free liquor 
may be seen, and the need ‘of prohibi- 
tion established. But we lecture rather 
than report. 
Our senate was composed of gentle, 
well-disposed men, in the main, noted 
for nothing except their election to rep- 
resent their respective districts as sen- 
ators. The house consisted of excellent, 
men, some of whom were of more than 
ordinary capacity, such as Judge Wait, 
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of Norwich; Treat, of Woodbridge; 
Eaton, of Hartford; Bishop, the rail- 
road king, of Bridgeport ; Gen. Pratt, 
of Wethersfield, and others. All were 
grave, and apparently sober in the best 
sense of the term. Not a man exhibit- 
ed the least sign of being arum dripker. 
To say this, affords us great pleasure. 


during the session. 

The last morning session was devoted 
to presentation and reception-speeches, 
occasioned by the gift of a gold watch 
and chain to the speaker, Bugbee, and 
gold-headed canes to two clerks and a 
senior member. The speeches were 


question the propriety of taxing the 
members to make such gifts, or of en- 
gaging the attention of the house with 
no more profitable business than Jisten- 
ing to such speeches. Officials being 
paid for their services, might, if they 
desired it, thank, in set speech, those 
honoring them with their respective 
offices. But to be required, in addition 
to honoring them with office and pay- 
ing them liberally, to make them costly 
presents, is, at least, one thing too 
much—a thing tending to make officials 
selfish, if not slightly conceited. 

The closing exercises were partici- 
pated in by the senate and house in 
joint convention, and gone through 
with gracefully and creditably, with the 
‘exception that the sheriff, instead of 
pronouncing ‘‘Oyez” properly, cried 
out the usual three times, ‘‘O yes! O 
yes! O yes!” J. B.C. 

Connecticut, July 31st, 1871. 
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Benicia and its Schools. 


A correspondent of the Bulletin thus 
writes: | 

‘* Benicia still sits queen of Carquinez. 
What glory? Not the old Capitol, not 
the old machine-shop, not the barracks, 
not the old vision of metropolitan and 
commercial pre-eminence—but Schools. 
The Roman Catholics have their St. 


Mary and St. Augustine—and the— 
well! Protestants their ‘‘ Young Ladies’ 
Seminary.” This last is the oldest 
school of its class in the state, and has 
‘always been the best, and it is the evi- 
dent intention of Benicia (by the way 
they talk and act) to keep it out of the 
way of rivals, big or little. 

For old acquaintance sake I went up 
to the grounds, and was admitted by 
the new Principal, Rev. C. H. Pope, a 
Congregational minister, a graduate of 
Bowdoin and Bangor, and was allowed 
a thorough inspection ‘of the premises. 
I found the main building reeently ren- 


ovated from top to bottom, new paint, 
new wall-paper in every room; furni- 
ture, up and down and everywhere, and > 


all of it fresh and new from the ware- 
room and upholsterer, and comfortable 
accommodations for some fifty or sixty 
boarding pupils. I noticed some of the 
old shanties raked off, a large and new 
school-building — detached from the 


and occupied. The principal teachers, 
one from Rochester, N. Y., the other 
from New Haven, were in their places; 
both of long experience and success in 
their profession. The term had just 
opened, and there were about thirty- 
four girls and young ladies at their 
studies, and more coming in. Three 
times thirty can be accommodated, 
counting day scholars. We venture the 
prediction that in a few months the 
present change will work out—like all 
changes that have occurred in its his- 
tory and administration—a change for 
the better, forthe best. . ~~. 

‘* The city proper contains about six 
teen hundred inhabitants, and there is 
a quiet, still look upon them all. Many 
of them look the worse for the wear 
and tear of misplaced confidence in 
railroads and capitols, machine-shops, 
ete 


est kind—they still take stock in them, 
and are bound to make them foremost 
of their kind in the state. Well, Beni- 
cia is a noble site; blessed with varied 
and surpassingly beautiful scenery, the 
best of climates; accessible and yét re- 
tired from the ‘throng and noise ‘of 
temptations and distractions, if seems 


the veay place for study, intellectual 
growth and moral improvement.” 


Three members of the house died 


beautiful and the gifts valuable, but we ~ 


Catharine’s, the Episcopalians their St. — 


Seminary home—finished and furnished . 


‘*It is evident,’ however, that they | 
have faith in their schools—the strong- — 
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‘hours there studying their habits; and, 


ylending books out of my slender library 


_-in the wealthy endowments of Eng- 


‘works of darkness ; that no sinner, how- 


‘ prime of life, who, with his family, had 


: 
Cathedral-Services. When the service was ended, I was re-|ter’s service, is an injustice which no 


The Rev. T. K. Beecher writes thus 
in the Christian Union:—‘‘But these 
cathedral-services are after great cost 
and preparation. How it should be 
that these daily prayers call together 
not more than thirty people on an aver- 
age, of whom a moiety may be, like 
myself, visitors from afar, I cannot ex- 

lain. 

The neglect of these cathedral-ser- 
vices, and the small profit that seems to 
attend upon their celebration, have led 
me to painful doubts as to the possibil- 
ity of profiting men by institutions of 
education on a generous scale. It 
would seem as if the fountains of relig- 
ion, science, art, or fresh water to 
drink, if made perfectly free, are there- 
by made alike unattractive, if not con- 
temptible. Any way,I find all such 
institutions in this land surprisingly 
neglected. I do not know that the 
religious training that might come from 
daily prayer in the parish church or 
cathedral, is more neglected than the 
eleg@ht lessons in economic and fine 
art, which I found thrown open to the 
use of any hungering man, in South 
Kensington museum. 

In a like manner, I wandered, aston- 
ished, through the treasures of the 
British museum. It was the fulfilling 
of a dream—a dream of what I had 
longed to see my church accomplish for 
the city where I have spent the greater 
part of my life—a free library—free as 
the gospel—whereto, whosoever will, 
let him come and partake according to 
the necessity of his refined hunger. 

I found the same thing again in the 
Zoological gardens, in Regent’s park— 
a gathering of animals from all quarters 
of the globe—and so accommodated 
that even Mr. Darwin goes and spends 


on at least one day of the week, admis- 
sion is at a merely neminal price—six- 
pence. 

And so as to other institutions which 
I might name, the very blossoms and 
jewels of philanthropic civilization. I 
was grieved and astonished to find that 
British human nature was quite as slow 
to partake of such advantages, as it was 
to partake of the free gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as proffered in the 
churche$ and cathedrals. 

I ama little disheartened. Ihad not 
supposed that in the world there could 
be had, for so little money, so many 
educational advantages as I find freely 
offered in London; yet, there seem to 
be very few partakers. And I begin to 
speculate whether it be not true that a 
man’s honor and salvation is of himself 
—that, as every seed contains prophecy 
of the herb or tree that is to grow from 
it, so every man, by his first endowment, 
is predestinated to his final attainment. 

Is it possible, I ask myself, to essen- 
tially benefit a community or a genera- 
tion by institutions? Can I found a 
daily prayer-service and make it so 
punctual that it shall be a religious 


training to the community round about?| dress him. Atlength I asked, ‘Would 
Can I endow a library and make it/| it a you to make confession to 
me?’ | 


develop a literary taste—a refined and 
beautiful taste among the people? Can 
I propagate anything by institutions? 
Is there any way in which a man can 


affect a brother-man except it be bythe|phans. He was the eldest and the 
positive, personal contact of a loving, |favorite. Our father left the property 
to him. In the case of the failure of 


self-sacrificing spirit? 
I can win people to come in to my 
family-prayers. I can win gratitude by 


to them who know and love me. Ican 
lend pictures. I can give scientific lec- 
tures to hungry ears. But,can I en- 
dow a church, a library, a picture-gal- 
lery, a laboratory, or a museum, and 
have endowed instiutions do the perfect 
work of a loving christian? I thought 
it possible. before I came to England. 
I am in doubt now; for England is full, 
from end to end, of all manner of en- 
dowments. You cannot name a good 
work that has not a good organization 
to accomplish it, and yet the work is 
not done. 

The moral of all this is, that any two 
christians, going into a country school- 
house, and giving their personal service 
and spending a costly twenty dollars a 
summer in a Sunday-school, will prob- 
ably accomplish more, in the way-of 
religious instruction, if they be sincere 
and self-sacrificing, than can be accom- 
plished by the ecclesiastics who serve 


land’s ministers and cathedrals. This 
is only saying that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles knew the right way of going 
to work.” 


The Power | 


f Conscience. 


Not far from thirty years ago, a cler- 
gymap, settled in Lowell, Mass. , invited 
a brother in the ministry to preach for 
him. The stranger chose the following 
sm *‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” 

In the course of his. sermon, he stated 
the following fact which came under 
his own observation: ‘‘I had been in 
the ministry but a few years,” he com- 
menced, ‘‘and, at the time I speak of, 
was settled in the city of , when, on 
one occasion, I preached from the text 
which has this morning occupied our 
attention, I endeavored to impress my 
hearers with the truth that God, whose 
eye never slumbers, sees all the hidden 


ever skillful in concealing his guilt from 
his fellow-men, can hide his iniquity 
from the all-seeing God. 

‘*While addressing my audience, my 
eye happened to fall upon a man in the 


en constant in his attendance upon 
public worship. His face, usually pale, 
was now deeply flushed; and_ there 
were evident marks of uneasiness in his 
whole appearance. My notice of him’ 
was but momentary, however, and, ab-. 
sorbed. in my subject, all thought of 


and then, in view of the whole congre- 
gation, you fixed your eye on me, and 


out 9393 
tion of my eye was a mere accident; 


me to direct attention to him. 
added, ‘if you have an unsettled account 
with the Judge of all the earth, I beseech 
of you to attend to it without delay.’ 


full minute, and then, without another 
word, turned and walked from the 
church. 


ing when the door-bell of my house 
was pulled with violence, and I was 
summoned to my study to meet my 
parishioner. 
rousing me at this early hour. 
seemed scarcely able to stand, and sank 
exhausted into a seat, covering his face 
with his hands. 


endure it no longer. 
me out at last. 
myself up to justice. 
wife! my poor Laura!’ 


his anguish, but, ignorant as I was of 
the nature of his crime, it was difficult 
for me to find words with which to ad- 


do,’ he answered in a husky voice. 


heirs in his family, I was to inherit it. 
My brother married and had one child 
—a sickly, deformed boy. 
died when Robert, the child, was four 
years old, and I was Robert’s guardian. 
: pitied the boy, but I did not love 
im. 
his own home. No thought of injuring 
him had as yet entered into my mind. 
I had made the acquaintance of Laura 
Hildreth; but her father would not con- 
sent to our marriage on account of my 
poverty. 
was a valuable estate, half of which I|right. He exhibited the true spirit of 
the christian, and the true relation of 
the believer to the world. For, what 
is a christian but a man whose life is|° 
controlled by an all-absorbing love for 
Christ? To Christ the current of his 
To become like Christ,| P 


this feeble child stood in my way. 


heard’ he was very ill, and sent no 


‘said the boy was better in hisgrave. I 


the Savior of the chief of sinners.”— 


tiring from the pulpit, when he met 
me, his face of a ghastly pallor, and 
his whole frame shaking with passion, 
which he was trying to suppress. 

« ***T wish to see you, sir,’ he said, 
fixing his angry eyes on my face. ‘I 
have a question for you to answer.’ 

**I glanced around the house. The 
last of the audience were lingering in 
the porch, and I answered, ‘The pres-| 
ent opportunity is the best.’ ° 

***You are a ckristian minister,’ he 
said, his voice trembling. ‘I have heard 
you called achristian gentleman, there- 
fore, I ask you to tell me from what 
source you derived your information in 
regard to me.’ . 

**T have no doubt I looked surprise 
at this speech. I answered, ‘I do not 
understand you, sir. To what informa- 
tion do you allude ?’ 

**His eyes fairly blazed. ‘Equivoca- 
tion is beneath you, sir,’ he said, his 
voice rising. ‘Do not you think it 
would have been better, and more be- 
coming to your calling, if you had ad- 
monished me in private, instead of 
blowing my crimes in the public man- 
ner you have seen fit to do?’ 

*‘Never have I seen a face so dis- 
torted with anguish as the one before 
me. My heart yearned over him. 
Tears gushed to my eyes. I seized his 
band and led him into a slip near by. 
‘My friend,’ I began, ‘you are mistaken 
if you imagine I have heard anything 
concerning you, detrimental to your 
character. If you have committed 
crime, it lies hidden from me; but God 
knows it, and it is to him you must 
account.’ | 

*« «But, sir, you described me exactly, 


said, ‘‘Besure your sin will find ‘you 
‘‘T again assured him that the direc- 


that I knew nothing which could lead 
‘But,’ I 


‘‘He gazed fixedly in my face for a 
**It was scarcely dawn the next morn- 


He made no apology for 
He 


** *You will despise me, sir, but I can 
My sin has found 
I am about to deliver 
But, oh, my 


‘*I took his hand and tried to soothe 


‘*«That is what I have resolved to 


***T had one brother. We were or- 


My brother 


I placed him with a woman near 


I cannot enlarge. There 


really considered justly mine. Only 
Satan tempted me and I yielded.’ 

***You did not take his life!’ I ex- 
claimed in horror. 

***T took no means to preserve it. I 
physician. I listened to Satan who 
wished his death. In the sight of God 
lam hismurderer. I moved a thousand 
miles away. I married Laura and set- 
tled her ina comfortable home. I per- 
suaded myself, no one would ever know 
what Thad done. When my first child 
was born, then the enormity of my 
guilt stood out before me. StillI said, 
‘No one shall ever know it.’ My wife 
became a christian woman, and united 


being flows. 
he taxes all his energies, and concen- 
trates all his powers. 
in all things is his inflexible purpose. 
So strong is his self-devotion, he pre- 
fers any sacrifice, even the loss of his 
property or life, to the frown of his 
Beloved. 
world, with its manifold allurements 
and diversions, has no charm suflicient 
to win him from his allegiance to Christ. 
As being necessary to his existence, he 
uses it; but always as a means to a 
higher good—never as an end. For 


secular code of work and yages would 
dare toadvocate. In almost all churches 
there is a lurking sense of shame and 
delinquency in this matter, and in con- 
sequence, an effort to atone by. gifts, 
‘bees,’ or donation-parties, until finally 
the old clergyman, no longer able to 
work, is put upon a superannuated list, 
and is looked upon as a burden and 


‘pensioner ever after. 


Now, there is but, one way of placing 
this subject in a common-sense light. 
Either the service a clergyman does his 


hearers, in the cause of religion, ought 


to be paid for in money, or it ought not. 


If not, then all sects should adopt 
boldly the ylitform of the Friendsand 
one branch of the Baptists, who hold 
that every man should have a trade or 
profession, and preach or pray, as the 
Spirit gives him utterance, without 
wages. 
system of non-payment is, that a man 
cannot practice surgery or shoemaking 
through the week, and keep his mind 
clear for the elimination and forcible 
urging of higher truth in Sunday’s ser- 
mons. 
is intended to relieve the preacher’s 
mind from worldly cares, is it, asa rule, 
so miserable a pittance that he is more 
tormented than any other man with 
anxiety from the beginning of his life’s 
work to the end, and would be glad if 
the chance were allowed him to dose 
patients or cobble shoes, in order to 
help keep his mind in peace and body 
and soul together? Congregations are 
apt to argue that a man of God should 
set his affections on things above, not 
of this earth, and that he should not 
lay up for himself treasures which 
moth and rust can corrupt. 
injunction is given to the man of God, 
as it appears to us; his parishioners are 
nowhere ordered to deny him the 
chance to use his money well or ill; to 
treat him as a person in a state of 
nonage or idiocy, of whom they are 
guardians. 
ought to be his faithfulest steward, in 
doing good with money; at any rate, 
it is hardly christian justice to restrict 
him of his just dues, under the pre- 
sumption that he is the one man who 
will not apply them to the highest 
aims. | 


But the objection urged to this 


Why, then, if the money paid 


But the 


The teacher of God’s word 


The matter will never be set right 


until each denomination prescribes, at 
least, living-salaries for its ministers, 
and, in the case of poor churches, helps 
to pay them. 
do honest and good work, are honestly 
paid for it, as mechanics or any other 
professional men are‘ for theirs, they 
will give better service, and be much 
less apt, we suspect, to ‘set their affec- 
tions on things below.’ 
there is too little earthly treasure in the 
chest that we are likely to think most 
of the moth and rust that can corrupt 
it. 
food for wife and children, our thoughts 
are freer to rise to something higher. 


When clergymen who 


It is 


When we are sure of to-morrow’s 


+> 


Renouncing the World. 


An astronomer who had long idolized 


his favorite science, became a zealous 
convert to spiritual christianity. 
intimate friend, knowing his extreme 
devotion to astronomical study, asked 
him, ‘‘ What will you now do with your 
astronomy?” 


His 


His answer was worthy of a christian 


philosopher. ‘‘Iam bound for heaven,” 
said he, ‘‘and I take the stars in my 
way.” 


By these : words, the astronomer 


taught his friend that he had transfer- 
red his affections from the created to the 
Creator ; that instead of his highest 
pleasure out of God, he found it in God; 
and that the true use of the visible was 
to assist him in his aspirations after the 
invisible and eternal. , 


And this converted astronomer was 


To please Christ 


For him, therefore, the 


herself to the people of God, and I|his own sake, he has ceased to love it. 


dared to follow her example. 

‘**Yes,’ he exclaimed in a tone of 
agony, ‘I shall never forget; and for 
years I have been trying to hide my sin 
from God. Your words aroused me. 
Last night, I suffered the torments of a 
lost soul. My sin has found me out, 
and there is no hope for me.’ 

‘**I endeavored to hold up.Christ be- 
fore him; but he shook his head in 
despair. | 

**The next day, heard from him; he 
was raving in delirium. Brain fever 
carried him to the borders of the grave; 
but a merciful God raised him toa new 
life, even a life of faith in Jesus Christ, 


Congregationalist. 


The ‘Tribune’s’ Plea for Ministers. 

The New York Tribune speaks the 
truth, in plain Saxon, in what follows: 

‘That a man whose very work and 
position demand culture and mental 
power, and whose employers are most 
rigorous in exécting constant and fresh 
evidence that he possesses them, should. 
be sentenced to a condition of penury 
in middle life, and pauperism in old 
age; simply because he has. chose to 


him presently passed from my mind. 


devote these, his best. gifts, to his Mas- 


Its amusements, spirit, practice, and 
society, he rejects, because, instead of 
contributing to promote his chosen 
affection, they tend to deaden and des- 
troy it. 
world is to cease from loving Christ. 
For, it is written, ‘‘If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.”—Zion’s Herald. | 


He knows that to love the 


— 


Tue seemingly unimportant events of 


life succeed one another, as the snow 
gathers together; so are our habits 
formed. A single flake produces no 
material change; but, as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, 
and overwhelms the inhabitant and his 
habitation, so passion, acting upon the 
element of mischief, which pernicious 
habits have brought together by imper- 
ceptible accumulations, overthrows the & 
edifice of truth and virtue.—Jeremy 

Bentham. 


Tae ticking of the clock at the Cam- 


bridge observatory, can be heard in San 
Francisco. 
the pendulum of the clock with the tel- 
egraphic wires in such a manner that 
the main circuit is broken, and instan- 
taneously closed 

of the pendulum. 


This is done by connecting 


again, at every swing 


error, that 


Gotumn. 


mogeneous mixture, but, alien-like, is 
hurried along in the circulation, to be 
eliminated, in great part, as speedily as 
possible, that which is retained produc- 
ing very equivalent effects, and, in many 
instances, painful and fatal diseases. 
It escapes by way of the lungs, as 
shown in the breath of those who have 
been drinking ardent spirits or strong 
wines, and also by the skin and kidneys. 
That portion of the alcohol which is re- 
tained in the body, accumulates most 
readily in the brain and liver; and it 
has been found in its pure state, after 


death, in the organs, especially in the | 1 


brain. The first manifest effects of an 
alcoholic liquor are on the brain and 

nervous system generally, on which it 
acts, in a small dose, as an excitant, 

and in a larger one, as a narcotic. 

Other parts are affected in a corre- 

sponding manner, being at first stimu- 
lated, not strengthened, and afterward, 

retarded and weakened in their action. 

For example: the heart, that won- 

derful and, during life, never-ceasing 
ump, when itsinner surface is reached 
by the tide of blood containing alcohol, 
works away so much the faster to get 
rid of the intruder. In so doing, its 
machinery is needlessly strained, and, 
if this be continued from day to day, is. 
more apt to be deranged and sooner 
worn out. Under the operation of the 
prolonged use of alcoholic liquors, the 
eart often becomes hypertrephied, or 
morbidly thickened, and at other times 
dilated and thinner in its substance; or 
a still worse condition supervenes—its 
muscular texture is converted into fatty 
matter, and fails to contract with the 
requisite force and regularity, and is 
liable at any moment to cease beating. 

In this sudden cessation of the heart’s 
action, is found an explanation of some 

of the sudden deaths of which we read. 
These destructive effects of the use of 
alcoholic liquors are not by any means 
confined ‘to drunkards; they are seen 


in persons who had never been intoxi-| COMMERCIAL HERALD AND MARKET 


cated durmg their lives; but who had 
been regular drinkers of these liquors. 
The liver is diseased in a similar man- 
ner from the like cause.—Lippincoit’s 
Magazine. 


‘*Wuat’s Wuisky Brinerne?—‘‘ What’s 
whisky bringing?” inquired a large 
dealer in that article. ‘‘ Bringing me 
to the gallows, and women and children 
to want,” was the reply. 


It is essential to our growth, as indi- 
viduats and society, that we should not 
have cértainty; that faith should be 
elective, and not the inevitable result 
of evidence acting with mechanical 
compulsion on the mind. It is the lia- 
bility to error, and the experience of 
es us human—that fur- 
nish to human nature the topics of dis- 
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James RP, Roberts.. 


Rev. T. M. Cunningham, D.D...| James D. Thornton... 
Rev. W. A. D: Stephen Franklin..... 
Rev. J. 8. Downing..... ccccece 
REV. J. Kirkpatrick ........ 

Rev. Albert Williams........... 
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BOOK AND NEWSPAPER! 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, $4 00 per annum. 


John H. Carmany & Co. 


OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE AND CUSTOM HOUSE 


We are the Publishers and Proprietors of the following 
Publications : 


THE PACIFIC, (Religious, ) Issued every Thurs-* 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKET REVIEW, Is 


HERALD FREIGHT CIRCULAR, Issued on the 


PUBLISHERS. 


409 Washington Street, 


NATHANIEL GRAY, 


UNDERTAKERS, 
641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb 


GRAY & CO-; 


(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


equipments constantly on hand, and furl 


at the lowest price, fer the same quality ef material. 
Sole Agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. ~ 


Interments procured in F.one Mountain and otherCe®® 
teries. 


feb 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


REVIEW, Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 
per annum, | 


day morning, at $4 00 per annum, 


sued every Friday morning in Letter Sheet form..- 
Merchants can have their names prominently in- 


serted on reasonable terms. 


H. 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 


23t 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


rus INSTITUTION, INAUGURATED IN 136, 3 


open for the reception of STUDENTS. ‘1he regul#” 


NEW BUILDING, 


OAKLAND, 


One mile from the principal Railroad Depot 


Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 


Professor of Theology. 


first of every month. Gives a full report of all 
the vessels chartered at this port during the 
month. 


of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, an 
Meonstantly on hand and made 
Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). 


in 
Wanna NTED SATISFACTORY. 


cipline, and the means. of growth.-| ‘Lars 


Hedge. 


BELLS. 


Established-‘Troy Bell Foundry, 


S. P. TAYLOR & CO., 


416 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


FORNIA MADE PAPER. 
Dealers n 


W, NM. (established 1852)—A targe assortment 
other Bellis, 
to order. Made of genuirie 
Hung with Rotary Mount 
the best and most durable ever used. AtL Beis 


iMustrated Catalogue sent free upon 
.or 109 Dearborn street.Ckleag Oo, Til. 


DEALER IN 


AND WAGON MATERIALS, 


Nos. 


111 and 113 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


year will begin August 17th, 1871. ‘he Seminary Koo®* 
| are in the 


Formerly occupied by the Female College of the Pacise 


This edifice is now the property of the Trustees of thi 
Seminary, and here the Institution will have its per™* 
nenthome. The Faculty conststs of the 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D. 


REV. GEORGE MOOAR, D.-D. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FUR THE BEST oALl 


Biank Books and Stationery’ _ 


STEPHEN S. SMITH, « 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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Riterary DBotices. 


{ue TENURE OF Lanp in Evropr. (Article in 


Littell, taken from Frazer's Magazine. ) 
Me. MiLL on Laxp. (Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
ork Lanp AND LanD Poxicy. (Pamphlet, by 
Henry George, of San Francisco.) 


The questions, political and social, 
connected with the tenure and distribu- 
tion of land, are extremely important, 
and are now receiving general attention, 
especially in England and the United 
States. Property in land is subject to 
different conditions from any other spe- 
cies of property, exerts & different in- 
fluence upon the possessor and upon 
society, and it is no wonder that some 
of the most fantastic theories of the 
political economist and the social re- 
former have gathered around this sub- 


ject. 
: In a savage condition of men, indi- 
vidual possession of land is unknown. 
Land, like water or air, is free to the 
whole tribe or nation alike; and even 
when the land is cultivated to some ex- 
tant, the tracts thus used are not held 
in perpetual tenure. Mr. Parkman 
tells us, and he is authority on such 
matters, that the American aborigines 
often changed the location of their 
towns, migrating in a body, and when 
they did soa new garden-spot was as- 
signed to each family by the rulers of 
the tribe. A similar state of things is 
found in the Biblical records, so far as 
they relate to the history ofsthe nomadic 
tribes, and still exist, to some extent, in 
those regions. In a more settled and 
civilized state of society a certain por- 
tion of the soil is held in absolute own- 
ership, and the remainder is a common 
hunting and grazing ground. Until 
very recent times this system prevailed 
in Europe almost everywhere, with 
various modifications arising from the 
feudal forms of government. It is still 
found in several countries of Europe, 
and prevails in a large proportion of 
the British empire of India, with some 
peculiarities. But whenever and where- 
ever this communion land became nec- 
essary for cultivation, through increas- 
ing density of population, it also be- 
came, in process of time, subject to 
private ownership, and the question 
and the struggle was—who should have 
it. The struggle has almost always re- 
sulted in favor of the aristocratical, 
governing class, the feudal superiors of 
those who cultivated the soil; ‘‘ every- 
thing was for the aristocrats, and noth- 
ing for the people.” By force and 
fraud, by all means, both fair and foul, 
by every expedient of oppressive power, 
these lands were confirmed in the pos- 
session of their usurpers, and the lower 
orders compelled to pay rent or do ser- 
vice for what was, at least in equal 
measure, their own. & 


The result was—the French Kevolu- 
tion, in which, ‘‘ at last the force of 
despair found its wild utterance.” Op- 
pression could not last forever, injustice 
had exceeded the limit of endurance, 
and when the explosion came it shat- 
tered the whole superstructure of feud- 
alism, and the soil was parceled out 
anew among its cultivators. The ulti- 
mate issue of these events was a reform 
in the land tenure of every country of 
contifiental Europe. ‘‘It matters noth- 
ing that the dreams of enthusiasts have 
failed to realize themselves in every-day 
life, or that the wildness of fanatics has 
broken down their own programme; the 
force it created still remains, and has 
tended to mold the whole course of 
modern society. The steady progress 
which has been made in Prussia, Aus- 
ima, Italy, etc., toward a better and 
juster state of the law concerning land, 
keeping pace, to some extent, with the 
progress of men everywhere in intelli- 
gence and ina true understanding of 
the conditions of prosperity, is the best 
guarantee of the future stability and 
internal peace and order of those na- 
tions. 


England alone has shared neither in 
the sudden changes of France, nor in 
the gradual progress of the rest of Eu- 
rope. The monopoly of the soil has 
constantly become more and more com- 
plete, till now, it is said, thirty families 
own nine-tenths of England, and the 
condition of the agricultural classes has 
become more and more dependent—re- 
lieved only by a degree of personal 
freedom, and by the employment of 
Vast numbers in manufactures and com- 
Merce, Of course such a state of things 
18 accompanied by many evils, moral 
and social, and is both unjust and dan- 
8erous. The vast bulk of the popula- 
tion have lost their stake in the coun- 
try—have no interest to defend or im- 
Prove it. The owners of the soil are 
slow to introduce scientific improve- 
Ments in agriculture, or even to pro- 
vide decent dwellings for the tenants. 
The wealth of the land is largely spent 
iN useless, senseless luxury and amuse- 
Ment, while those who produce it live 


in profound degradation and igno 
rance. In spite of all that the govern- 
ment hasd one, in spite of all the im- 
provements in the condition of the 
laboring classes, and all the changes in 
the laws, and all the additions to lib- 
erty, and all the curtailments of the 
power of the aristocracy brought about 
during the present century, pauperism 
is not decreasing, and the dangerous 
class grow more numerous and defiant. 
This is the problem before the states- 
men of England. The time will come 
when the absorption of labor by manu- 
facture and commerce—when emigra- 
tion and the tendency toward city-life 
shall cease to afford relief—when in- 
creasing intelligence shall impart dis- 
content and ambition—when the exam- 
ple of other nations shall be more 
thoroughly understood —when the 
question must be solved. ‘‘Sooner or 
later, the great qtiestion of the land 
will rise with irresistible force to the 
surface. * * * The demand will 
arise that the land shall cease to be the 
exclusive privilege of the few. That 
this result must come, is inevitable, but 
how long before it is realized, will de- 


pend upon the means of life that exist} 


for the great body of the people.” And 
whether it shall take a French shape— 
revolution—or, an English shape— 
gradual reform—must depend on the 
skill and power of English statesmen, 
upon the ascendency of the progressive 
or reactionary party. | 

One of the most dangerous complica- 
tions of-this problem is the fact that 
sundry quacks have undertaken to effect 
a cure on the heroic system, prescribing, 
as a cure, the a priori doctrine, that 
there is not, and never can be, any such 
thing as private property in land. 
That is ‘‘communism” in a certain 
measure. The most distinguished of 
these visionaries and agitators is Mr. 
Mill, who has formed a Land-Tenure 
Reform Association, with the purpose 
of placing property in land on a differ- 
ent basis from all other kinds of prop- 
erty. To make laws on such abstract, 
metaphysical principles is as absurd as 
to govern a nation by a French consti- 
tution, or Plato’srepublic. Thescience 
of government is not an exact science, 
but one of probabilities and balances. 
‘‘Tt is incalculable what mischief Mr. 
Mill’s subtile and unbalanced ingenuity 
may accomplish. Speculations which 
challenge everything that exists, by 
means of unreal and sophistical dis- 
tinctions, are full of unfairness and 
danger.” Justice is to be done to the 
owner as well as to the tenant, yet, the 
public good demands that some change 
be made. | | 

No such state of things as exists in 
Great Britain, can ever come to pass in 
the United States, at least, for cycles 
of indefiniteages. The greatest danger 
that menaces our land-system comes 
through the too great generosity of the 
government, in giving away the public 
domain—the common-land. 
companies, and, in California, private 


owners, have control of immense tracts, | 


large enough, in some cases, to form an 
empire. The safeguard against the 
evil results of such monopoly lies in the 
intelligence of the pegple, and the 
wide diffusion 0 information and argu- 
ments on the subject, by means of such 
treatises as that whose title we have 
quoted above, and even more elaborate 
works, all resulting in suitable and 
efficient legislation. It is not best to 
be too confident of the future, but 
rather to have the example of older 
nations ever before us for a warning 


and an incentive to watchfulness. 
E. Jd. 


A somewHat remarkable work has 
just appeared in Constantinople, in the 
form of a photographic reproduction of 
a very beautiful Koran, copied in the 
year 1094 of the Hegira, by a celebrat- 
ed Mussulman penman—Hafiz Osman 
—from the manuscript of one of the 
lights of the ecclesiastical lore of Islam 
—Ali Al Kari. The work is due to the 
taste and perseveratice of M. Fanton, 
a French barrister and member of the 
press, and Kemai Bey, who intend it as 
the first of a series of publications for 
spreading instruction among Mussel- 
mans. Many difficulties stood in their 


way. The existing system of photogra- | 


phy would not suffice; but, after many 
trials, a process was perfected in Eng- 
land, by which a perfect reproduction 
was effected. 


Livine Acz, No 1418, for the 
week ending August 5th, contains ‘‘ The 
Herschels and the Star-Depths,” Corn- 
hill Magazine; ‘‘The Coming Race, 
Blackwood’s Magazine; ‘‘A Revolution in | 
Gardening,” London Society; ‘‘Popeand 
Cowper,” Macmillan’s Magazine; 
Thiers and his Policy,” Spectator; the 
continuation of ‘‘Patty” and of ‘‘Har- 
nah,” the latter by the author of ‘‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” basides shortez 
articles and poetry. 


Railway | 


nal for August, 1871, contains original 
communications on ‘‘ The Ethics of the 
Medical. Profession,” by Joseph F 
Montgomery, M.D.; ‘‘Arseniate of 
Strychnia: New Antidote to the Poison 
of Snakes,” by L. Lanzweert, M.D. ; 
‘‘Sulphite of Soda in Acute Laryngitis,” 
by A. S. Ferris, M.D. ; ‘‘Ovariotomy— 
Bone and Teeth in Cyst,” by J. H. 


‘Wythe, M.D.; ‘Cases of Mushroom- 


Poisoning,” by W. Fitch Cheney, M.D.; 
‘*Hydrate of Chloral,” by J. W. B. 
Reynolds, M.D. ; .‘‘ Proceedings of the 
San Francisco Medical Society,” and 
‘* Proceedings of the Sacramento Soci- 
ety for Medical Imprevement.” Italso 


Commune in a Medico-Psychological 
Aspect ;’ ‘‘ Homeopathic Surgery— 
What is it?” ‘*Small-pox—A Fearful 
Responsibility;” ‘* Abuse of the Specu- 
lum—Tinkering the Uterus ;” ‘‘A Hos- 
pital Student of the Olden Time ;” 
‘*Colorado for Asthmatics;” Cundu- 
rango—‘ Died after being Cured,’”’ and 
‘* Trrigation—Effect on Health.” 


Gilucational Hotes. 


Dr. Porter, just elected president of 
Union college, is, with one exception, 
the youngest man ever chosen to such 
a position in this country. He is thirty- 
three years of age. ‘The one exception 
was that of his grandfather, Dr. Eli- 
phalet Nott, who was elected president 
of the same college in 1804, at the age 
of thirty-one, and who retained the of- 
fice for sixty-two years. 


At the University of Leipsic, fourteen, 
and at that of Berlin, sixty-seven Am- 
ericans (from both North and South 
America) are studying at present. 


Tue death is announeed of Rev. Dr. 


professor of theology in the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed church, at 
New Srunswick, N. J. He died at his 
residence, in that city, on the 20th ult., 


laged 59 years. 


Rev. Dr. Jacosus, for forty years 
president of Pennsylvania college, at 
Gettysburg, Pa., died on Saturday, the 
22d ult. He was widely known and 
highly respected. 


THE PACIFIC, 
THE OLDEST, 


MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED, 


MOST ORIGINAL, 


MOST ABLY CONDUCTED, 
ANS LARGEST 


Religious Journal 
ON THE. 
PACIFIC COAST, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, IN THE CITY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, BY A BOARD OF TRUs- 
TEES, CHOSEN BY THE GENERAL AS- 


SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 


living in the city or in the coantry. THE PACIFIC 
is quarto in form, and each number consists of eight pages, 
and the reading matter of each page is of a different va- 
riety from that of any of the other pages, 


The first page of each number is devoted mainly to cor- 
respondence from all parts of the country. The second 
page is appropriated to religious articles of the more sub- 
stantial kind. The third page is occupied with notices of 
religious books and other publications, and »y general lit- 
erary intelligence- The fourth page is filled with editoria] 
matter of all sorts,and with the intelligence of the work 
from the churches of this coast. The fifth page is tilled 
with news from all quarters—religious, secular, and tele- 
graphic. The sixth page is approprinted to the family, 
and particularly tothe youth and children. The seventh 
page is filled with matter of interest to all, in town and 
country, who-have yards, gardens, orchards, barns, and 
farms. And the eighth page is for all who wish to keep 
pace with the trade, business, commerce, growth, products, 
resources, finances, progress and general character of our 
state and our 


Each page being thus made a department, and each 
being large enough for a department, there are symmetry 
and beauty in the general make-up of THE PACIFIC. 


The conductors of the paper make it a point to print, as 
often as once a month, a sermon from some living divine on 
these shores. The department of “The West” will be 
made more and more a specialty. Their facilities are such 
that no other paper can equal them in obtaining the very 
latest religious intelligence. | 


The Commercial Department of this paper is an unri- 
valled one. No other paper, of this character, furnishes a 
tithe of the information in this direction which THE 
PACIFIC does. : 


THE PACIFIC, without being partisan, or sectarian, 
believes in, loves, and advocates the apostolic and primi 
tive polity of the churches of Christ, which made them 
each selH-governed, and all mutually dependent for sym- 
pathy, counsel and co-operation ; “distinct like the billows, 
one like the sea.” 


This paper is in general accord with thé doctrines, teach- 
ingsand usages of the Pilgrims and forefathers of New 
England, from whom it conductors are descended. 

It is committed to al true reforms, to all genial culture, 
and to all elevating studies and pursuits. It advocates 
freedom in church, and state, and everywhere, and stands 
by the Union forever. | | 

THE PACIFIC goes into almost every town and neigh- 
borheod on this coast, and is read by multitudes. It will 
convey any desired intelligence to twice the number of 


published o the coast. 


THE: PAOIFIO, 


3 


The Pacific Medical and Surgical Jour-| 


contains editorials on ‘‘ Atrocities of the| 


Berg, for the last ten or twelve years: 


[2 Pacirio is a religious newspaper for families 


people which can be reached by any other similar paper 


LADIES, 
LATEST 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 
PATTERNS! 

The Best and Most Reliable in the 
World. 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


SPEAKING OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
the New York “ Independent” of May 5, says: 

Some idea may be gained of the success of this experiment 
from the circulation of the “ Metropolitan,” which has 
GAINED during the past year nearly twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. This Magazine, which is issued monthly by the 
firm, contains the engravings of the various pattterns, with 
the most minute and complete descriptions by the writers. 
The magnitude of the business can, however, be better 
judged by the fact that over one hundred and eighty persons 
are employed directly in designing, perfecting, and cutting 
patterns, and that the establishment pays in rents over 
twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Patterns are sent from this hofise to all parts of America 
and to various parts of Europe. Every lady who procures 
one, receives with it the most minute instructions regarding 
material, and the manner of putting the garment together 
Provided she tollows these instructions, she can cut, make, 
and trim with the most perfect ease every garment she 
wears. The utility and economy of the process is so appa- 
rent, that it must at once be recognized by every lady in the 


The ** Demoerat’’ of May J8, in an editorial, says: 

And following the sewing machine, comes our fashions 
makers—Americans of genius, of taste, cultivated and re- 
fined. Foremost amongst all these is the firm of E. BUT- 
TERICK & CO., whose great fashion-bazaar at 589 Broad- 
way, New York City, is to people who dress well what the 
Bible is to a Christiak: Here this firm employs hundreds of 
ladies of taste—ladies who make dress and the construction 
thereof a study; ladies who by intuition and experience 
know how to set off the human form to the best advantage. 
And here they study styles—make combinations of colore— 
experiment and illustrate, till from all their work come the 
fashions which are so universally adopted in this country. 

_ Here they get up patterns for all sorts of dresses—for the 
kitchen or the ball-room, for the christening, the bridal, or 
the burial. They make little paper patterns of EVERY AR- 
TICLE worn by women or children. These patterns, with 
cuts or pictures, show how the article is to be made up, 
how it will look, what material to make it of, what it will 
cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They 
tell how to fit any size, shape, or form, and to fit well, and 
what colors will blend with each complexion. | 
“Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and 
saved to the purchasers millions of dollars ia dress and cost 
of time and money in manufacture. Ry them, any woman 
or girl who can read can learn how to make her own clothes. 
She can learn how to make them to advantage. No matter 
what article you want, this firm will send you a paper pat- 
tern, telling you how to make it. . 


The “Home Journal,’ always the best of authority ia 
modes of taste (it is the acknowledged Court Journal of the 
United States, if we may use this term), in a recent number, 
says: 

There is nothing that a civilized being would wish to wear, 
that is not to be found in paper in this establishment; and 
if any man or woman doubts the possibilities of creating an 
American method of dressing which shall make us inde- 
pendent of the foreign claimants, of all taste, pray beg them 
to visit the establishment of E. BUGTERICK & CO., 589 
Broadway, and they will feel assured of American independ 
ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and 
also, that a more artistic taste prevails on this than on the 
other side of the ocean, ? 


‘We could quote an almost endless number of notices sim 
ilar to the above, given us by the leading journals, but we 
deem these sufficient. We have a host of imitators rrrIne 


to followin our tracks, but the secret necessary for success— | 


the system by which the perfection of eur patterns is at- 
tained—we carefully guard from pillagers. 

Fully confident that the above quotations will be sufficient 
to satisfy all that our work is REALLY useful, we ask you to 
carefully examine the Catalogue, and see ff there is not 
something in it that you want. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
H. A. DEMINC, 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, | 


OFFICE OF THE 
Howe Sewing Machine, 
(No. 137 Kearny St., 
SAN FRANOTSCO. 


sone OF SALVATION. 


By T. E. PERKINS 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


SOnc: OF SALVATION. 
The Popular Book of To-day. For all our Sunday- 


Schools. T. E. PBBEINS, Publisher, 143 Eighth 
Street, New York. 


DIRECTORS: 

San FRANOISOO: J. B. Roberts, 
W. C. Ralston, J.C. Wilmerding, 
A. L. Tubbs, P. L. Weaver, 
Wm. Alvord, Wm. Hooper, 
Jonathan Hunt, _ J.D. Fry, 

A. B. Forbes, A. 6 

A. G. Stiles, T. In ker, 

A. Seligm Alex. Weill, 

L. B. Benchley, Chas. Meyer, 
Wm. Sherman, Chas. E. McLane, 
L. Sachs, M. Rosenbaum, 
James DeFremery A. J. Ralston, 

. G. Bray, T. Lemmen Meyer‘ 
David Stern, Geo. C. Hickox. (~ 
D. O. Mills, NEw Yor«: 

I. Friedlander Louis McLane, 
Moses Heller, Frec’k Billings, 
H,. M. Newhall, James Lees, 

G. T. Lawton, J. G. Kellogg, 
Myles D. Sweeney Moses Ellis. 
Chas. SACRAMENTO: 

E. L. Goldstein, Edgar Mills, 
J.O. Earl, J. H. Carroll, 
Lloyd Tevi C. T. Wheeler' 
Thos. H. Selby, MARYSVILLE: 
Adam Grant J. H. Jewett. § 
Alpheus Bul San JOSE: 

8. M. Wilson, E. McLaughlin. 
D. J. Oliver, PortLanpD, Oregon:% 
W. Scholle, q 
Thos. Brown, Jacob Kamm. 
Chas. Mair, VirGinia, 
Chas. R. Peters, Wm. Sharon. 


-Oliver Eldridge, 
OFFICERS 
JONA. HUNT, President. 
A.J. RALSTON, Vice President. 
CHAS. A. LATON, Secretary, 
ANDREW BAIRD, Marine Secretary. 


‘FORDHAM & JENNINGS. 
Jobbing and Retail 


G&ROCERS, 


Corner of Front and Jackson Streeta, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Families, | 
Mills, Ships, 
and Farmers 


Parts of the City. 
A. 0. TITCOMB. GEO. H. WILLIAMS. 


TITCOMB & WILLIAMS 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


IN 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry 
Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 


240 Montgomery Street, S. E. Cor. Pine 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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getting sun, we shall not attempt to 
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THE PACIFIC. 


Rev. Josern A. BENTON, 
Rev. Georce Mooar,D.D. Editors. 
Rev. S. V. BuaKESLEE,....... Associate Editor. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 17, 1871. 


Communications intended for publication in 
Tus Paotric should be addressed to ‘‘Editurs o7 
The Pacific.’ 

Letters relating to the business affairs of the 
paper, to John H. Carmany & Co., Publishers, 
No. 409 Washington Street, opposite the Post 
Office. 


From the worthy Secretary of the 
corporation of “Yale. College, we have 
received the ‘‘Triennial Catalogue,” of 
1871, the ‘‘Obituary Record,” read at 
the recent commencement, ‘‘Some 
Statements respecting the Progress 
and Condition of the various depart- 
ments of the University” in New Ha- 
ven, ‘‘Needs of the University, sug- 
gested by the Faculties,” circular of 
the ‘‘School of Philosophy in Yale 
College,” and the circular of the 
‘‘School of Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Physics in Yale College.” 

These all are documents of interest 
and importance to the graduates of 
Yale, and to all who are educators of 
young men, or who propose to be, and 
to all such as are seeking an education, 

; particularly in higher studies, and 
those of post-graduate courses. There 
is growing up around Yale College the 


haste slowly, but. wisely. It means to 
become neither a defective university 
nor a spoiled college. The old college 
is to stand, muclras heretofore. New 
colleges are to grow up around it, and 
the group of colleges will constitute 
the university. The Sheffield College 
will have a course nearly parallel with 
old Yale, only the scientific studies 
will dominate the curriculum. May- 
hap there will yet bea third college, 
in whicy the modern languages ana 
the more popular sciences will domi- 
nate the curriculum, and this will be 
a college for ministers and journalists. 
We are glad that the ‘‘new departure” 
at New Haven leaves the ancient col- 
lege so much as it was, and plants new 
ones for the new ideas of education, 
and tries experiments without becoming 
empiric, and practices eclecticism with- 
out running off into quackery. 

President Woolsey has fulfilled his 
course. It has been successful, honor- 
able, and beautiful. ‘He retires grace- 
fully from a position which he has 
adorned. Long may the light of life’s 
Indian summer linger about him ! 
no painter, without accessories, can 
distinguish between a rising aud a 


contrast the new President with the 
old. Men in pursuit of office turn ob- 
sequiously toward the rising sun. We 
who are growing old in the ‘sunset 
land,” see enough, perhaps, of the de- 
parting luminary, and so we cheerfully 
hail the rising light, and bid President 
Porter God-speed. 


Ir is now authoritatively announced 
that the owners of the Central Pacific 
Railroad have become the chief owners 
of the California Paeific railroad, also; 
and that the officers of the two roads 
and their dependencies are nearly all 
the same. We presume this will enure 
to the advantage of the railway men 
themselves, by settling matters of dis- 
pute in a short way, and by clearing off 
the prospect of any very successful com- 
petition. We hope that the transaction 
will turn also to the general advantage 
of the public, though there may be 
some local embarrassments. It is un- 
fortunate for both when there arises a 
long contest between the great public 
and a great corporation, each being al- 
most invincible. We hold that a great 
corporation can do work for the great 
public, to its own advantage, cheaper 
than seyeral small corporations can. It 
seems to us that the true policy is, for 
the grand railway company, to put its 
fares and freights as low as possible, 
without loss, after paying a fair rate of 
interest on the investment, and all the 
cost and wear of running, and manage- 
ment, and every other necessity. A 
great corporation can haveasoul. It 
can be honorable, fair, and just. It| 
can do the handsome thing, in all di- 
rections. We shall be proud if in our 
young state, this mighty corporation, 
shall make the demonstration good, and 
shall show the world that such a power 
can be just, fair, and free, as well as 
rich and great. 


, — 

WE do not know what has become of 
the reports of the investigation into the 
management of the ‘Sheriffs hotel,” 
alias the County Jail. It was one of 
our amusements, that investigation was, 
and weearned something from it, like- 


As | 


amusement is an art somewhat rare in 
this world. We hope Mr. Badlam will 
open school again as soon as he can. 
There are some funny men about the 
jail, to say nothing of the inmates, and 
the public is anxious to hear more con- 
cerning the droll things they have been 
doing, and which they justify by cus- 
tom and precedent. It is the privilege 
of the Sheriff to use white-wash on the 
jail when it needs such a covering; bat 
he ought not to allow any one to make 
light of him with that sort of stuff. 


WE are heartily in favor of every pos- 
sible improvement in the character and 
management of our public schools, and 
also of what is known as compulsory 
education. We do not demand that all 
pupils shall attend the public schools, 
but that all children shall be sent to 
some school, at least, six months every 
year, from the time they are six years 
old till they are thirteen. There can 
be no excuse for any failure to comply 
with this requisition, because there is 
no charge made for instruction at the 
public schools, and poverty cannot be 
successfully pleaded in defense of those 
who fail to school their offspring. But 
this is not what we were going to say, 
because half the world has come already 
to believe in compulsory education. 
We like the idea of compulsory suffrage. 
Every one whose privilege it is to vote 
ought to be made to vote, or to 
be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and fined heavily if he 
does not vote. It might be enacted 
that any such reason as would excuse a 
juryman from service, after being sum- 
moned, should excuse a voter for failing 
to vote at every regular election. The 
fines should be collected like those im- 
posed in a police court, and the money 
should be placed in the public school 
fund. After each election the poll lists 
should be used in court and every one 
whose name is not checked, as having 
voted, should be called into court to 
render his excuse, or pay his fine. The 
thing is practicable. Unless all voters 
vote, the expression of tlie people’s will 
is imperfect. It is commonly the bet- 
ter classes who refrain from voting, the 
very classes most needed at the polls. 
Better than the voting of such women 
as could be induced to vote, having the 
privilege, were the compelling of all 
the men to vote, to whom the right of 
suffrage has been assigned. The sol- 
emn duty of voting needs to be felt 
more than it is by all who pay taxes on 
their poll, or on their property. 


One of our daily papers, last week, 
complained, in behalf of some of the 
attendants at the California theatre, 
and the Italian Opera, of the notorious 
and increasing presence, in all parts of 
the house, of ‘‘improper females.” 
That paper says: ‘‘It is certainly not 


a proper thing for any decent woman 
to be obliged to witness the conduct of 
some of these females, who make 
grimaces to attract the attention of 
their acquaintances in other parts of 
the house, and nod, wink at, and throw 
bouquets to the actors on the stage, of 
whom they may have a knowledge, 
which is certainly no credit to the gen- 
tlemen thus singled out, and becomes 
still more disgraceful when paraded be- 
fore respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
to say nothing of young girls, from 
whom displays of this nature ought to 
be sedulously kept. In Europe, no 
such outrages on decency are per- 
mitted.” ° 


We greatly wonder how respectable 
people can go to theatres, at their best; 
and in such circumstances as these, it 
would seem as if they would be desert- 
ed by common consent. A gentleman 
who has the means of knowing, in 
pointing out this article, said that the 
so-called matinees, of Saturday after- 
noon, were, if possible, worse than the 
regular evenings—all the courtesans, 
pimps, and panderers being present, as 
it were, officially, and on the lookout 
for victims, of either sex, and of every 
age. Now, we are told that those who 
call themselves christian people are, 
sometimes, if not constantly, at these 
theatres, and with their children at the 
matinees. It would seem that it isa 
wise precaution when the parents go 
with their children; but, even then, 
can it be considered safe or right? We 
entreat all who would not have their 
children enticed into elopements, or at- 
tracted to the stage itself, with its fas- 
cinations, bewilderments, and perils, to 
keep away from the presence of those 
who mock at virtue, and from all the 
places of amusement which they haunt. 
We could urge even higher reasons for 
not going to theatres at all; but, for 
the present, let these lower ones 
suffice. 


Tue terrible New York riot has been 
quickly followed by another terrible 
slaughter, from a steamboat explosion, 
at Staten Island. Not far from a hun- 
dred persong are among the dead, and 


wise. To combine instruction . with 
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‘seriously injured. The ill-fated crowd 
were on a Sunday excursion. - Such 
excursions are always more dangerous 
than any other, because the men em- 
ployed are usually irregular men, extra 
men, shiftless men, drunken men, men 
employed for the time, without knowl- 
edge, character, or other good quality, 
and either careless or lazy. They are 
generally the worst vehicles, the worst 
manned, and carrying the worst crowds, 
which go on Sunday excursions. We 
shall be on the safe side if we keep far 
away from them. We need not sin 
‘‘with a cart rope.” | 


Mitts’ Seminary. — We heartily con- 
gratulate the proprietors and many 
friends of this newly erected institution 
of learning, upon their very successfu] 
opening. Before its. removal from Be- 
nicia, the number of students had, for 
the past few years, ranged from ninety- 
five to one hundred and five; and it was 
doubted by some whether the great out- 
lay for the large and expensive struct- 
ure across the bay would prove a good 
investment, as it was feared that there 
might not be demand for so large an in- 
stitution, when so many other excellent 
seminaries were competing for patron- 
age. But, a week before the opening 
of the new building, applications were 
necessarily refused, and a number were 
sent elsewhere for admission. At the 
beginning of the term, over 180 pupils 
were in attendance, and others were 
vainly urging that some place might be 
given them in the already overcrowded 
institution. It is truly gratifying to 
the friends of sound christian culture 
in California, that such a seminary can 
be so well sustained on this coast. Our 
wish and prayer is that this and all the 
kindred institutions in California may 
continue to be fountains of healthful 
moral influence through all the coming 
years. | 


Tue Rey. Freperic for more 
than eleven years pastor of the First 
Baptist church, at Sacramento, died in 
that city, of erysipelas, Aug. 9th, 1871, 
at the age of fifty years, and was buried 
on the 11th of August. We find the 
following notice of the funeral-service 
in the Daily Union, of the 12th inst.: 


‘‘A great and good man has fallen in 
our midst. Rev. Frederic Charlton, 
the able and successful pastor of the 
First Baptist church, in this city, and 
a citizen whose worth has been increas- 
ingly appreciated, and whose influence 
has been continually growing since 
March, 1860, has passed away. His 
mind was, by nature, of large mold and 
liberal instincts. His culture in science 
and art was extensive and thorough, 
adding to a fine natural perception for- 
eign travel and free intercourse with 
the noblest minds in both Europe and 
America, and constituting him one of 


the best art critics on the coast, one of 


the safest guides in education, one of 
the wisest counselors in the general 
affairs of state, and a prominent leader 
in all moral and religious enterprises. 
In his death, not only his family and 
his church but our whole community 
feel that we have lost a brother and a 
friend, in the truest and noblest sense 
of the term. His funeral took place 
from the First Baptist church, where 
he has so long served as pastor, yester- 
day afternoon, at 2 o’clock. The con- 
course was immense, hundreds being 
unable to get within the church. Cler- 
gymen of his own denomination, from 
San Francisco, and of all denomina- 
tions, in this city, were present and in 
fullest sympathy. The religious exer- 
cises were conducted by his life-long 
associate and friend, Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler, and were mainly as follows: 
Rev. W. H. Hill, of the Episcopal 
church in this city, read the scriptures 
in the 15th chapter of Ist Cor. Rev. 
B. T. Martin, and Rev.,H.A. Sawtelle, 
of San Francisco, made each an address. 
Rev. Mr. Wheeler, who was constantly 
with him in his last illness, gave a 
statement outlining the life, services, 
sickness, and death of the deceased, 
intimating that an appropriate com- 
memorative discourse might be expect- 
ed from the pulpit, at an early date. 
Rev. Messrs. Nash, of the Presbyterian 
church, and Gober, of the Methodist 


the services, after which the vast throng 
occupied nearly half an hour in passing 
the coffin, and taking a farewell view 
of the corpse. The high character and 
great number of the citizens composing 
the procession to the cemetry, bore 
strong testimony to,the deep and uni- 
versal grief.”’ | 

Our personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Charlton began in the last month of 
1860. During the two succeeding years, 
the writer was the pastor of one of the 
churches in Sacramento. The first 
united Thanksgiving-service, after the 
breaking out of our civil war, was held 
in Mr. Charlton’s church, in the autumn 
of 1861. We have a distinct recollec- 
tion of the scene, and of the discourse 
of the Baptist pastor. He was a true 
Union-man. And he was an honest 
and true man otherwise, and in every 
sense of the word. Asa thinker and 
speaker, he was neither rapid nor bril- 
liant, but he was strong and impressive. 
He did not ‘‘flash in the pan,” but 
with steady aim did execution. There 


it may be that a. hundred, more. are was even a kind of power, as there often | 


church, and others, also took part in|. 
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is, in the very consideration and delib- 
erateness with which he said and did 
everything. That he continued so long 
the pastor of the same church, in a 
country so given to change, is proof of 
considerable ability in the man, an al- 
most blameless character, arid of a rare 
constancy in his own nature, which 
would not fail, and would not be sour- 
ed, or.otherwise spoiled. He has died, 
as it seems to us, before his time, in 
the height of his usefulness, and in the 
prime of his manhood. True, a few 
years, more or less, are little, if one has 
wrought well; but that little is a loss 
to our poor world. Our brother has 
gone to his reward. It is well with 
him. We would not, however, stand 
gazing up into heaven afterhim. We 
commend the bereaved to the Master 
who has called his servant away, and 
we condole with the church which, for 
the first time in its history, has been 
called to convey the body of a beloved 
pastor from the pulpit to the portals of 
the grave. Let all churches remember 
that their pastors are mortal. : 
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Dea, Lucius A. Tolman. 


To combine a cheerful, earnest piety 
with good business talent and enter- 
prise in an active business life, ought to 
characterize christians oftener than it 
does. To show how it can be done, 
and exemplify it, is an important serv- 
ice rendered to the world. 7 

There is much in the life of Dea. Lu- 
cius A. Tolman, who recently died at 
Seminary Park, Brooklyn, to illustrate 
this important feature of christian char- 
acter. 

His conversion occurred at the age of 
thirty-five, in the full maturity of his 
powers. His inquiring and active mind 
had tried various forms of belief and 
unbelief, more or less removed from 
the christian. He had felt their empti- 
ness — how utterly unable they are to 


conscious need of something deeper and 
richer than the heartless theories of 
men—the philosophies of unbelief. He 
found it in the gospel of Jesus. Turn- 
ing to the ministrations of Dr. Kirk, of 
Mt. Vernon church, Boston, under his 
advice and direction, he found Christ 
—found him so richly and fully as to 
Say emphaigeally at first, and also as 
the result of long experienee: ‘‘He who 
has Christ, has all. He who has him 
not, has nothing.” , 

From the first, he seems to have 
sprung up at once into a rich maturity 
of grace; and three years after his con- 
version, he was elected a deacon in the 
church in West Roxbury, and contin- 
ued to be one of its most active and ef- 
ficient members, in the prayer-meeting, 
the Sabbath-school, personal effort, and 
as the right-hand man of his pastor, 
until he left for his temporary sojourn 
on this coast. 

But it was in his business relations 

that his religion shone out, pure and 
bright. Its pervading influence was 
everywhere, in all his dealings with 
others, in all his intercourse with those 
in his employ, commending a cheerful 
piety, and softening and doing away 
with the strong prejudices which men 
of the world imbibe against the profes- 
sion of godliness. Those with whom 
he dealt could trust him implicitly, and 
those in his employ, some of whom con- 
tinued with him many years, loved him 
ardently. He won all by his cheerful- 
ness, kindness, and affability, and the 
sincere sorrow of the day-laborers and 
the poor Chinese at his death, was 
touching. 
He was a man of refined and exquis- 
ite tastes, and for many years a large 
dealer in and importer of oil paintings. 
He was himself no mean artist, having 
produced some pieces which his friends 
will doubly prize as a transcript of his 
own sunny character, now that he is 
gone. He loved his business, recog- 
nized the connection between taste and 
morals, and felt a joy in elevating the 
taste of the world, by scattering in it 
the creations of skillful masters. Near- 
ly a year ago, he came to this coast, 
chiefly in the hope of improved health 
for his family, bringing a large invoice 
of paintings, most of which have been 
scattered here. 

The new enterprise of the Mills Sem- 
inary, he being connected by marriage 
with the family of the Principal, great- 
ly enlisted him. His business tact and 
mechanical skill made him of eminent 
service in beautifying and finishing up 
that important enterprise, and numer- 
ous marks of his taste and skill are ap- 
parent on the building and grounds. It 
engaged his liveliest sympathies, and 
his earnest prayers for choice blessings 
on those who should come thither for 
instruction. It was, perhaps, these la- 


bors, under the stimulus of our exhilar- 
ating climate, that. had somewhat re- 
duced his strength, so that when at-| 
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pain and exhaustion of it in two weeks 
carried him to his grave. 

During his sickness, the brightness 
of: his christian character and hopes 
were richly manifest. A cheerful, sun- 
ny radiance, characteristic of him as a 
man, was apparent through all his 
sickness. He did not at first anticipate 
a fatal termination, and when it became 
manifest and was whispered by his 
friends, though somewhat surprised, 
there was no indication of. fear or anx- 
iety. When asked, ‘‘Can you trust 
yourself wholly to Jesus in the pros- 
pect?” he answered, calmly and delib- 
erately, I can.” | 
- His mind was remarkably clear to the 
end. He arranged his business, talked 
over calmly all his affairs, and spoke 
many sweet words of affection and com- 
fort to dear ones at his bedside. He 
left messages for his friends, some of 
them choice in thought and expression. 
To those like him in the prime of active 
life, he says, ‘‘Tell the men of my gen- 
eration, the first of all, to seek Christ 
and serve his cause, and then all other 
right things.” How noble a sentiment. 
Thus appeared life’s great end to one 
looking from the borders of eternity. 

He anticipated another life with joy. 
‘¢How beautiful,” he said, ‘‘ to live 
where all is pure and holy.” Ashe 
grew weaker, he seemed consciously to 
‘draw toward heaven, and said, ‘‘I seem 
to stand within God’s portal.” Won- 
derful and beautiful thought. There 
shone upon his spirit the subdued radi- 
ance of heaven. The door was ajar that 
was soon to let him into glory. Clasp- 
ing his hands, and bathed with the 
spirit of heavenly adoption, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Oh, my Father, my Father!” 
Thus, as the shadows fell it was light, 
and he lapsed into life. 


Religions Putelliqence. 


The West. 

Tue Paciric.—A private letter brings 
us the following word of generous ap- 
preciation from the venerable President 
of one of our Eastern Theological 
Seminaries: ‘‘I think Tue Paciric is 
decidedly etter this year, than ever 
before. Indeed, it is among our best 
religious papers.” 

Rev. A. H. Johnson, of Antioch, is 


carrying into successful operation his_ 


plan of christian work on Sherman 
Island. A religious service and Sun- 
day-school have been maintained there 
about five weeks, and everything works 
well thus far. 


Last Sunday, Rev. Wm. C. Pond 
commenced the fourth year of his ser- 
vice as pastor of the Third Congrega- 
tional church in this city. It was ob- 
served as a church anniversary. The 
pastor’s platform was beautifully deco- 
rated with evergreens and flowers. The 
anniversary sermon reviewed the three 
years’ work now fulfilled, and stated 
the following facts of general interest: 
There have been added to the church 
during these years, on profession 33, 
and by letter 38—in all, 71. There 
have been dismissed 30, and 6 have 
died. The present membership is 138. 
Thirty members are non-resident. Re- 
specting the congregation, no definite 
statistics were given, though it has been 
very manifest that both at the morning 
and evening services, the average at- 
tendance during the last six months has 
been larger than during any preceding 
half-year. The average attendance at 
the Sabbath-school is also much larger 
than ever before; being for last month, 
337, and for the present month thus far, 
343, The Chinese class has an average 
attendance of about 60 Chinese and 40 
teachers. Perfectly united, with a great 
work to do, and many young hearts and 
hands eager to be doing it, this church 
may look forward with good hope 
toward its future. 


Seven persons were added to the 


Congregational church at San Bernar- 


dino at its last communion; three of 
them upon profession of faith. This 
church, under the energetic leadership 
of Rev. J. Bates, is considering the 
erection of a large and substantial house 
of worship. 


Rev. T. Dwight Hunt preached again, 


‘last Sunday, in his old pulpit at the 


First Congregational church in this city. 
Rev. Dr. Stone was with him in the 
pulpit, having reached home on that 
morning. Rev. E. M. Betts, of Santa 
Barbara, preached at the Second Con- 
gregational church. | 


Rev. EK. S. Lacy started for the East 
last Monday. He goes, intending to 
return. The Lord speéd him on his 
way! 
| Rev. Mr. Kendall has declined the 
call of the First Presbyterian church at 
San José. 


We are favoréd this week with a very 


‘tacked by a malignant carbuncle, the 


interesting letter from Rev. Dr. Atkin- 
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pray of Portland, Or., telling ys b 
what strength of faith, and what chris. 
tian generosity, it has come to Pass that 
their new church is dedicated Clear of 
debt. According to the programme jp 
which he alludes, the sermon at the 
dedication was preached—as, of Course 
it should have been — by himself . the 
dedicatory prayer was by Prof. Lyman. 
and Revs. E. Gerny, Wm. Roberts, W 
J. Butcher, W. R. Joyslin, P. Rnigh 
and T. Condon also took parts in the 
service. In the evening, a “‘ servicg of 
praise” was held, which must have bee), 
exceedingly attractive and rewarding, 
The old church was dedicated on the 
first Sabbath of June, 1851. Prof. Ly. 
man preached on that occasion. 4, 
performed the same service at the dedi. 
cation of the vestry of the prese; 
church, on the first Sabbath of jy 
July. 


Rev. S. H. Marsh, D.D., Presiden; 


{of Pacific University at Forest Groy, 


Oregon, called at our office last wee, 
We regret that we were absent, ang 
that, as yet, we have seen his card only, 
We find in the Oregonian an advertise. 
ment of the college over which he pr. 
sides, from which we learn that it has, 
Faculty consisting of seven instructors, 
a library of about 5,000 volumes, and, 
cabinet and apparatus for the study of 
Natural History and Philosophy, 4]. 
ready large aad constantly increasing, 
Its next term commences September 
6th. The cémpletion of the Wallame; 
Valley Railroad to Forest Grove yjj] 
soon make the institution easily a. 
cessible. 

Rev. Myron Eells very acceptably 
filled the pulpit at Astoria, August 6th, 
This is the first instance where a native- 
born Oregonian has preached in an 
Oregon pulpit. The two sermons were 
excellent and finely delivered to large 
and appreciative audiences. Having 
just completed his theologisal course at 
Hartford Seminary, Mr. Eells has re- 
turned to the land of his nativity to de- 
vote his life to the work of the gospel 
ministry. Happy will be the people 
who secure the services of this young 
man so rarely fitted for work in Oregon. 


15th anniversary of the pastor’s mar- 
riage, the people of Astoria, and many 
visitors from abroad, filled the parson- 
age with merry guests. After the as- 

sembly had dispersed, the sitting-room, 
from the variety and quantity of glass- 
ware, looked very much as if some 
glass-factory had established a depot 
there. The people are scarce who treat 
their minister so well as the parish of 
Astoria. 


We have , received the Honolulu 
Friend of the 1st inst., and find in it an 
account of the sailing of the Morning 
Star for Micronesia, having as passen- 
gers, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Snow, Ker. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bingham, Rev. A. 4. 
Sturges, Mrs. Doane, and two Hawai- 
ian missionaries with their wives. In 
the farewell religious-services, Rev. 
Dr. Stone, of this city, took part, 
offering a prayer in English. Prayer 
in Hawaiian was offered by Rev. B. G. 
Parker. It is added that ‘‘ recent iv- 
telligence from the Gilbert islands is 
most cheering. The king of Apaiang 
has died, but his son*has come out firm 
on the side of the gospel. Multitudes 
are learning to read, and the general 
interests of the mission are most en- 
couraging.”’ 

A Woman’s Miseronary sotrety has 
been organized at Honolulu, auxiliary 
to the Woman’s Board in Boston. 
About thirty ladies united in the organ- 
ization. 

Rev. J. B. Fish reports a revival of 
great power at Binghamton. 


Rev. P. Y. Cool speaks with great 
enthusiasm of Santa Barbara and its 
people — particularly, of course, those 
who have wrought with him in the 
Methodist church. That church has4 
membership of 59, with 12 probation- 
ers. It has, in its church and parson- 
age, property worth $8,000. Three 
years ago, it was ‘* without a local hab- 
itation or a name.” 


Rev. S. O. Ash, of San Buenaventvu- 
ra, reports a pleasant surprise, in which 
people of all denominations joined, and 
as the result of which he is $75 better 
off. The M. E. church there has forty 
members, with ten probationers. Is it 
possible that such a church raised for 
its pastor’s salary, only $89 13? 


Tue Advocate tells us that the interest 
attending the extra meetings at the 
Powell street M. E. church, continues 
tego great to allow them to be disco2 
tinued. ‘‘There are three young me? 
in the Howard street M. E. church 
who are candidates for the ministry 
They are fairly educated, have gifts 


and grace, and, we trust, will be useful. 


On the evening of August 2d, the — 
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THE PACIFIC, 


One of them has had some experience 

conducting religious services. We 
,nderstand that they will apply for ad- 
mission at the approaching session of 


our Conference.” 


We learn from the Occident that Rev. 
crus Dickinson, D.D., Sec. of the 
com. of Home Missions of the Presby- 
yerian church, is visiting this coast. He 
preached at the Howard Presbyterian 
church, on Sunday, the 6th instant. 


A-Presbyterian church was organized 
at Tomales, Marin county, July 15th, 
consisting of nineteen members, thir- 
teen of whom united by profession of 
their faith, and six by certificates from 
Presbyterian churches. nev. Mr. Craw- 
ford, under whom this church was or 
ganized, is supplying its pulpit. His 
congregations average about one hun- 
dred. ‘This is the fifth Presbyterian, 
church within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. Each has its house of worship 
free from debt, and regular preaching. 


From the Spectator we learn that 
Bishop Keener was expected to preach 
in Sacramento last Sunday. From there 
he has gone to Oregon by the inland 
route, and will hold the Oregon Con- 
ference at Columbia, September 6th. 


The inauguration of the Pacific Meth- 
odist College at Santa Rosa, oceurred 
on Wednesday, the 9th inst. © Gov. 
Haight and Revs. W. R. Gober and O. 
Pp. Fitzgerald made addresses. One 
hundred and twelve students were en- 
rolled. 

We find in the Churchman a letter 
from Rev. S. P. Kelly, the Rector of 
the Episcopal church at Hamilton, 
White Pine, Nevada. He writes that 
heis ‘‘the only Episcopal clergyman be- 
tween Salt Lake and Carson City, and 
between Boise City and the South ad 
lib. There is one Romish priest, but no 
Protestant minister within 120 miles in 
any direction. We need a church in 
Hamilton, and have raised $900 toward 
it, We can increase this to $1,500, but 
we require $2,300, and a bell.” Of the 
$900, the bishop seems to have given 
$500, and the rector $100. 


The Board of Trustees of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, has organized by the election 
of the following officers: President, 
Rey. Dr. Brotherton; Secretary, Col. 
G. H. Mendell; Treasurer, Gen. R. W. 
Kirkham. The Episcopal church seems 
to have entered in downright earnest on 
the experiment of a Hospital where re- 
ligious influence may be freely exerted, 
and souls may be saved, while bodies 
are healed. We bid them a hearty God- 
speed. 


The Churchman says in relation to 
the wharf-service recently established, 
‘The church Union has rented (or is. 
about to rdéht) a building near the 
Broadway wharf, in which to hold ser- 
vices On Sunday. Owing to the wind, 
itis difficult to meet upon the wharf.” 


Our Baptist brethren are not alone in 
their grief at the death of Rev. F. 
Charlton, of Sacramento. He was a 
man respected and beloved wherever 
known. At his funeral, the church was 
filled, and many stood outside, unable 
toenter. Muny were present from San‘ 
Francisco, and about the altar were 
ministers of all Evangelical creeds in 
the city. 


Rey. E. C. Anderson, D.D., formerly 
of Portland, Oregon, but lately pastor 
of the Baptist church in San José, has 
been constrained by the health of his 
femily to return to the East. 


The Evangel states that Rev. J. P. 
Ludlow is sick, but not dangerously so. 
The physician forbids his preaching the 
present month. Bro. Knight supplies 
his pulpit. | 


Rev. C. W. Rees writes to the Evan- 
gel, that he has organized a Baptist 
church at Quincy, Plumas county. 
They expect a pastor from the East. 


From the Oregon Advocate we learn 
that the Waitsburg circuit has enjoyed 
& year of great prosperity. Rev. J. H. 
Adams, the pastor, has received more 
than one hundred into the church on 
Probation... .Sixteen were added to the 
Taylor-street M. E. Church, in Port- 
land during the last quarter. Twelve 
Were dismissed from it..... Ben Holla- 
day has given a very desirable lot in 
Rast Portland, for a M. E. Church... 
Rev. J, W. York and wife, whose lives, 
Week before last, were nearly sacrificed 
to 4 mistake made in panes, bce medi- 
“ine, have almost recovered from the 
effects of the accident. 


The Albany (Or.) Register says: Rev. R. 
Thompson, late of Ohio, of the U. P. 
‘hurch, arrived in this city a few days 
‘ince, He will fill the place occupied 
by the late Rev. T. S. Kendall, D.D. 


The East. 


Irems.—Revivals are 
epor ted at Olathe, Kansas, and Plain- 


churches in Maine show an addition of 
49 to the membership; added by pro- 
fession and letter, 777; removed by 
death and dismission to other churches, 
728....Rev. E. Y. Hincks, pastor of 
State-street church, Portland, pledged 
in behalf of his class (Yale, 1866) $5,- 
000, in aid of the college. 


Tue North church, at Portsmouth, 
N. H., celebrated their bi-centennial, 
July 19-20, with appropriate and in- 
teresting services. Its first pastor was 
Rey. Joshua Moody, who organized 
the church in July, 1671. : 


Tue Congregational and Methodis 
churches at Williamsburg, Mass., are 
worshiping together for a time in the 
Methodist church. We always record 
with pleasure any evidences of christian 
fellowship between different denomina- 
tions. 


Tue old Chapel-street church, New 
Haven, has been purchased by C.S. 
Bushnell for $70,000, and is to be re- 
modeled and used for business. pur- 
poses. 


THE committee of seven appointed to 
arrange the preliminaries for the Na- 
tional Council, and draft a constitution 
for the same, was to have met in New 
York last week, on Wednesday. Invi- 
tations for the Council have been re- 
ceived from Syracuse, from ‘Oberlin, 
and from Detroit. The query every- 
where is, Where is it to be? 


In Illinois, Rev. E. H. Bakerfis gath- 
ering up the church at Mendota. Ten 
were recently received. He is also 
preaching at Sublette, where his new 
church is building a house of worship. 


In Kansas, a Welch church of fifteen 
members was organized near Arvonia, 
July 9. The church at Arvonia have 
fitted up the colqny tavern and made 
of it a very comfortable room for wor- 
ship. 


**NEBUCHADNEZZTR AND Pius NintH”’ is 
the title of a sermon preached at Wil- 
liamstown, on Fast Bay, Thursday, 
April 7, 1871, by Prof. Hopkins. 


In Tennessee, a church of seventeen 
members was organized at Pomona, 
Cumberland county, July 23d, by Rev. 
H. 8S. Bennett, of Nashville. Cumber- 
land county lies on the Cumberland 
plateau. Inthe county, one hundred 
and thirty northern families have set- 


of that section. Of the seventeen 
members, fifteen are the heads of fam- 
ilies. The people of that neighbor- 
hood are hungering after the bread of 
life. The new church is without a 
pastor. 


Mr. D. L. Moopy, of Chicago, com- 
plains that he is frequently announced 
to be present at Conventions, Sunday- 
school Associations, and the like, be- 
fore his consent is secured, and he is 
thus sometimes charged by those not 
informed of the real state of matters, 
of breaking his word. Some of our 
Convention organizers need to be more 
tender of the reputation of distinguish- 
ed speakers, and of their own also. 


, Luxe Baptist Boston Chureh Exten- 
sion Society have voted to raise $10,- 
000 as a fund from which to loan small 
sums to new and feeble churches wish- 
ing to build. President Chipman led 
off with a subscription of $500, calling 
for nineteen others to follow and com- 
plete the fund. 


Open air meetings in New York have 
been resumed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Some years ago 
the Association got a written permis- 
sion from Mayor Hoffman, signed also 
by the Chief of Police} Kennedy, to 
hold open-air meetings. Next year 
the Mayor declined to sign any docu- 
ment, but allowed them to go on, and 
the Chief of Police gave them a written 
permission. There was no disturbance 
to interrupt these meetings on the part 
of the people, and they might have 
gone on without interruption, but last 
year the authorities prohibited them. 
Last week, however, upon application 
to the Chief of Police, permission was 
granted, and protection promised. And 
this is not the first time the air has been 
purer after a storm. 


Rev. Peter Cartwricut, the veteran 
pioneer preacher, as well known for 
his wit as his piety, is confined to his 
room, by illness, at Pleasant Plains, 
Ill., and is not expected to recover. 


THERE is a deep interest among the 
Jews in Germany in the investigation 
of the claims of Christianity, and they 
are attending in crowds the preaching 
of the Gospel in the Christian churches. 


THE J ewish Consistory in Paris have 
sent an address to the Chapter of the 
Notre Dame, condoling with them on 
the murder of the Archbishop. The 
address is signed by all the rabbis and 


"ew, Minn. .. .The returns of the 


the Baron Rothchild. 


tled, and are the wide-awake, live men 


weeks, the mail steamer will cease run- 


Since 1830, the six or seven Protest- 
ant places of worship in Paris have in- 
creased to forty-two, which during the 
war and the late siege were kept open, 
and the religious services were crowd- 
ed. 

Hews Summary. 


City Items. 


—A meeting of the stockholders of 
the California Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Companies, which have. 
combined, was held last Thursday, and 
a Board of Directors, as well as officers, 
to control both roads, was elected. 
The’ following was the result of the 
election for Directors: President, Le- 
land Stanford; Treasurer; Milton S. 
Latham; Directors, C. P. Huntington, 
Mark Hopkins, E. H. Miller, and George 
E. Gray. The officers and employés on 
the boats and Vallejo road will con- 
tinue in their positions, and there will 
be no change in the hours or mode of 
running. 


—Mr. George H. Burgess left this 
city Monday, en route for England and 
Wales, where he will make sketches 
and studies for oil paintings, also de-. 
voting some time to water color, minia- 
ture, and oil portraiture. He intends 
to be absent until next summer, and 
before his return to this state will ex- 
hibit a number of his paintings in New 
York and Boston. | 


—An old and prominent citizen, Al- 
lan M. Eells, died on Sunday last, aged 
72 yeays. He came to California in 
1854. His sons are well known as the 
founders of the firm of R.S. Eells & 
Co. 


-—John Parrott, F. D. Atherton, I. 
Friedlander, Jas. D. Walker, Adam 
Grant, John Morton, Jas. Otis, Jerome 
Lincoln, and H. S. Babcock, were 
elected Directors of the Security Sav- 
ings Bank for the ensuing year. 


—The Erie Mining Company yester- 
day filed their certificate of incorpora- 
tion in the county clerk’s office. The 
purpose of the organization is the car- 
rying on mining and mining-business 
in Kureka district, Nevada county. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000, to be 
divided into 10,000 shares. The trus- 
tees are W. B. Bowers, G. D. Roberts, 
J. W. Gashwiler, 8S. Heydenfeldt, and 
Maurice Dore. SIRS 


—Joln M. Curley has brought an 
action at law against the North Beach 
‘and Mission Railroad Company, to re- 
cover damages for injuries received on 
the 7th day of April last, from the 
careless management of car-horses, on 
Kearny street, near Clay. Curley was 
driving a cart at the time, and the driv- 
er of the car, in switching his horses 
around, ran in to the complainant, 
knocking him from his seat, and per- 
manently disabling him. The damages 
claimed are $30,415. 


—At an annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
the following directors were elected: 
Leland Stanford, C. P. Huntington, 
Mark Hopkins, Lloyd Tevis, Peter 
Donahue, Charles Mayne, and J. L. 
Willecutt. Ata meeting of the directors, 
C. P. Huntington was elected Presi- 
dent; J. L. Willcutt, Secretary, and 
Mark Hopkins, Treasurer. 


—Solomon Tesmore, California mar- 
ket, dealer in Oysters, advertises in the 
Paciric, and the attention of our read- 


ers is invited to his card, in another|, 


colume. Mr. Tesmore catersto many 
people of fine judgment and excellent 
taste. He draws his stock in trade from 
the rocks and shores of two oceans, and 
treats his customers to oysters, of 
which he makes a speciality, done in 
every delicate mode in vogue. It gives 
a better flavor even to delicacies when 
they are bought of an honest man. 


—James Phelan has loaned the trus- 
tees of Calvary church $40,000, for two 
years, at 9 per cent. per annum. 


—During the month of July, 2,667 
persons arrived in this state, over the 
Central Pacific, and 1,089 arrived by 
ocean routes. During thesame month, 


1,925 departed by rail, and 512 by/ 


ocean, leaving a gain to the state of 
1,217, for the month. | 


State and Coast items. 


—Fires in the foothills have been 
visible from Oroville in various direc- 
tions during the evenings last week 
Around Bangor the woods are reported 
to be on fire, and it is said it required 
hard work to save the town. The grave- 
yard was burned over, and any amount 
of fences destroyed. These annual fires 
in the foothills are unfortunate. They 
destroy much young timber, and ren- 
der barren large tracts that would in 
time become forests. ‘a 


—-During the last three or four months 
there has been quite a stir among the 


Many new ledges have been discovered, 
and old locations, half prospected, have 
been fully developed into full grown 
paying ones. 


—Upon the finishing of the twenty- 
five mile section, which will be in a few 


ning up the Cowlitz, and ‘stop at Kala- 
ma. ‘The railroad will transport the 
mail and passengers to and from Mon- 
ticello, upon arrival of the stages from 
the Sound. 


—A large amount of wheat is accum- 
ulating at the different storehouses and 
wharves'at South Vallejo. The Eleva- 
tor is well filled and immense piles are 
seen on the wharf, waiting shipment. 


From the appearance of things at South 


prospectors of Eureka, Nev. district. | 


= 


of the State, after all the hue and cry of 
failure in crops. 


—Ratilesnake Island, in San Pedro 
Bay, has been transfered to the Los An- 
geles and San Pedro R. R. Co., as a pre- 
paratory step to the extension of the 
road to deep water, with the completion 
of the breakwater. 


—A gentleman from the Geysers, re- 
p a heavy shock of earthquake at 
that placeon Wednesday evening, which 
dislodged a quantity of rock on the 
roadside. No serious damage done. 


—An epidemic prevails among the 
cattle on the Truckee meadows. They 
are attacked with bloating and inflam- 
mation of the throat that speedily closes 
the windpipe and produces death by 
strangulation. | 


—The surveyors of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad have surveyed one line of 
the Eastern branch of said road, from 
Modesto to the foot hills, and are now 
surveying another line running up the 
Tuolumne river. 


—One million five hundred thousand 
feet of lumber for use on the Wilming- 
ton breakwater,/will be due at San Pe- 
dro, on the first day of September. 


this year will foot up about one million 
and a half dollars—the entire county of 
Solano, between six and seven mill- 
ions. 


-—According to the State Geologist, 
the view from the top of Mount Diablo 


‘is the finest in the world, not excepting 
any in the Alps. pea 


—A party from Albany, Or, went 
out into the mountains last week and 
picked 150 gallons of blackberries. The 
party was a small one at that, and 
blackberries were not plenty either. 


—The surveyors of the Northern 
Pacific railroad have reached Helena, 
Montana and are organizing for survey- 
ing the route for that grand thorough- 
fare through Montana. 


—An effort is being made to secure} 


$500,000 to endow the Baptist Church 
at McMinnville. 


—Wheat grown on the upland east 
of the Dalles, is already harvested. The 
yield is good. pe 


—Transfers of real estate in Jackson 
county, during the year ending July 
21st, foot up $91,274. 


—A building for a female seminary 
is being erected at Corvallis under di- 
rection of Bishop Morris. 


—The upper Sacramento river is 
swarming with trout and salmon. 


—It has been calculated that $400,- 
000,000 is invested in the liquor trade. 


—Jacksonville has sent cash, flour 
and bacon to the sufferers by the Yreka 


‘| fire. 


—Portland is to have a new Catholic 
Cathedral. 


—Mechanics and laborers are in de- 
mand at Corvallis. 


—Oregon has twenty-eight Camp- 
bellite preachers. 

—A horse disease prevails in Oak- 
land. 

—Within a short time four saw mills 
have been burned down in Nevada coun- 
ty. 7 

—City government at Salem costs at 
the rate of $300,000 a year. 


Angeles, will be unsually heavy this 
season. 


—Tha small lighthouse at the en- 
trance of Yaquina Bay is nearly comple- 
ted. | 


—Several counties in Southern Cal- 


‘ifornia want the fence law repealed. 


—The quartz mines of San Diego gre 
steadily improving. 

—The total circulation of the nation- 
al banks is stated at $318,686,999- 


—A ehurch edifice is to be erected 
near Mills Institute, Alameda. 


—There are two century plants in 
full bloom at the Mission San Gabriel, 


Los Angeles. 


—A vein of coal has been found near 
Eugene City, Lincoln county, Oregon, 
close to the railroad. ee 


THE Noon PRAYER MEETING continues to be held 
daily at the rooms of the Y. M.C.A., on Sutter street, 
from 12% tolo’clock p.m. ‘All of every name, who 


with us. Saturday noon will be specially devoted to 
Prayer for Sabbath-schools. The Saturday Evening 
Prayer Meeting meets in the same place, at 736 o’clock, 
with special reference to the ministrations of the Sab- 


bath. 


Marriages. 


GARDNER-ADAMS—In this city, August 5th, Joseph 
H. Gardner and Susan C. Adams. 
ROGERS-BURN a8 a this city, August 5th, Robert 
Rogers and Mary Burns. 

BERRY-LOVELL—In this city, August 7th, Henry W. 
Berry and Judith B. Lovell. | 
McGLAUFLIN-HOWLAND=—In this city, August 9th, 
,Lewis W. McGlauflin and Susan A. Howland. 
ADAIR-JONES—In this city, August 10th, George B. 
Adair and Martha E. Jones. 
RICHARDSON-JACKSON—In this city, August 14th, at 
St. John’s Presbyterian church, by Rev. Dr. Scott, 
Charles M. Richardson and Jenny L. Jackson. 
WYER-GARDNER—In Auburn, August ist, J. H. 
Sawyer and Hattie U. Gardner. : 
LUTTRELL-EVANS~ At Fort Jones, July 23d, Peter H. 
Luttrell and Melissa Evans. aa 
OAKS-TRIMBLE—In Modesto, Wm. J. Oaks and Mary 


C. Trimble. « 


Deaths. 


GAY—In this city, August 8d, Sophia M. Gay, aged 27 


ears. 
EELLS—In this city, August 13th, Alan M. Eells, a native 
of Walton, Delaware county, N. Y., in the 72d year of 


Vallejo, there is some grain in this part 


his age. 


—The assessment roll of Vallejo for. 


—The grape and walnut crops of Los| 


love the appearing of our Lord,” are invited to meet | 


CHARLTON—In Sacramento, August 9th, Rev. Freder- 
ick Chariton, aged 49 years and 7 months. 
BENEDICT—In Vallejo, August lith, Nellie, wife of C. 
W. Benedict, aged 22 years. 

G In Napa, August 8th, George V. Giles, aged 29 
y and 11 months. 

ELY—In Placerville, August 9th, Elizabeth Ely, aged 17 
Years and 4 months. 


Brewster, aged ears. 
BROCKINGTON—At Grass Valley, August 11th, William 
Brockington. 


Special Aotices. 


CoucHs.—The administration of medicinal prepara- 
tions in the form of a lozenge is of all modes the most 
eligible and convenient, more especially as regards a 
Cough Remedy. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” or Cough 
Lozenges, allay irritation which induces coughing, giv- 
ing instant relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
and Consumptive and Asthmatic complaints. 


Co _ SUBSCRIBERS to PETERS’ MUSICAL MW 
MoOnrTHLY get all the latest and best 
Music at one andtwo cents a piece. 
Every number contains from $4 to 
$5 worth of new Music: and it can 
be had for 30 cents. The July and Ss 
August numbers contain Thirty 


Pieces of Music (72 pages, sheet- 
music size), and will be mailed for 
5:'cents. Address J. L. PETERS, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


VICK’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
AND OTHER | 


HARDY BULBS for FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to allwho apply. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Kochester, N. Y¥. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 


No. 619 Clay Street. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors, hela July 8, 187l,a Dividend of Ten Per 
Cent. per annum, free of Federal tax, was declared on all 
Deposits for the term = June 30, 1871. Dividend pay- 
able on and after July 10, 1871. 
CYRUS W. CARMANY, Secretary. 


COLDEN CATE 
ACADEMY, 


OAKLAND. 


HIS ACADEMY, FOUNDED BY THE 
Trustees of the Pacific Theological Seminary, will be 
opened, as a 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FOR 
LADS AND YOUNG MEN, 


After the 15th of August, 1871. Studies in prepara- 
tion for College, Business, or any of the Professions, can 
be prosecuted under healthy moral and Christian influences, 
and with many incentives to excellence. The drill will be 
thorough, the discipline salutary, and the whole regimen 
healthful. 

- The Instructors are: D. P. Sackett, A.M., Principal; 
B. H. WESTON, A.M., Assistant. 

TERMS—Thirty Dollars forfour weeks. For other partic- 
ulars, see ‘* Circular,’’ which will be sent on application to 
either of the Teachers, or to Rey. Dr, G. Mooar, or E. P. 
Flint, Esq., Oakland. 


N. P. COLE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
IMPORTERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


FURNITURE 


~ 


BE DDIN CG, 


Nos. 220, 222, 224 and 226 


BUSH STREET, 


BREWSTER—In Placerville, August 4th, Mrs. Caroline . 


AN... 


EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING NUMBER. 


GE'S. 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


Publishers and Proprietors, 
409 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of the FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK OF 


1871, payable on and after July 15th. 
M. CONDEE, 
Secretary. 


BUYICALIFORNIA-MADE 


VICTORY 


PACIFIC 


WORKS. 


THE “VICTORY” FRUIT JAR 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE |ONE OF 
the best, if not the very best, Self-sealing Jar known, 


the last two seasons, we applied and obtained the right 
to manufacture them atthe 


PACIFIC GLASS WORKS. 


We have already made, so far, this season, over two 


| hundred and fifty gross, and our orders are tast 


increasing. 
A new use has arisen for the Jar this year, viz: For put- 
ting up Butter to keep in warm climates, and for shipment 
to China and Japan. We have just completed a large order 
forthe United States Government, to be used for this pur- 
pose. 

Recollect that these Jars are ofj 


CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURE, | 
Made at the 
PACIFIC GLASS WwoRKkKs. 


It would be unjust and unworthy of a true Californian to 
use an imported Jar for preserving the noble fruits of our 
State in. It would be almost acontamination: enough to 
tar the nerves of every right-minded man and woman on 
the Pacific slope. Goa block further, if necessary, and buy 
a home-made article, as we know you will if you give the 
matter a little thought. They are just as cheap and as 
perfect as any made elsewhere. 

Circulars are put in the Jars and boxes, giving directions 
for putting up Fruit. | 

For sale by Crockery Dealers and iGrocers, generally, in 


the city and interior. 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO., 
{Agents Pacific Glass Works, 
512 and 514 Washington st. 


IFLES. SHOT-GUWNS, REVOLVERS, 
Write tor Price List, toGREAT 


Gun Material 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, — 
Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. . 


AR, how made in- 10 ho without drugs. | 


uiars, 10 cents. F. Cromwell, Conn 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, Everywhere, 


FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


JOHN CARMANY & 


SAVINGS, held at their Banking House, No. 225 Sansome 
street, July 3d, 1817, a Dividend of Twelve Per Cent. per 
annum was declared on Term Deposits, Ten Per Cent. per 
annum on Class 1, ordinary, and Six Per Cent. per annum 
on Class 2, ordinary, Deposits, for the Term ending July 1, 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


FRUIT JARS. 


and being satisfied of this fact by our sales of the Jar during - 
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THE PACIFIO, 


Home Girele. 


The Great Worship. 


The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf, and dewy cup, 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain;. 

The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The drooping tears of rain. 


With drooping head, and branches crossed, 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost, 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air; 

The musit of its starry march, 
The chorus of its prayer. 


So nature keeps the reverent frame, 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Columbines. 


They are faded now—yesterday they 
were fresh and beautiful—but I love 
them still. ‘‘ Where did I find them? 
Why do I love them?” youask. Listen, 
and I will tell you. 

A party of us were driving. We 
turned off -from the dusty highway into 
a wood road. On one side was a bank 
overgrown with brushwood and tangled 
vines, and up among the green leaves 
we caught glimpses of pink azaleas and 
snowy-white dogwood blossoms. On 
the other side of the road, peaceful 
pasture-meadows stretched down to the 
little brook which rippled over its 
stony bed, making music in that still 
place. But from the green pasture a 
stone-wall separated us, one of those 
old-time stone-walls, where little mosses 
grow and where lichens cling. Sud- 
denly the road turned; before us rose a 
hill almost mountain-like in steepness; 
just a glimmer of sunshine and blue sky 
were all we caught, so sheltered was 
the road by the overshadowing forest- 
trees. Why were the peaceful pasture- 
meadows shut away from me by the 
wall? Why were the flowers to be 
climbed after that morning? I did not 
know at first; but afterwards I did. 

Leaving my friends to drive slowly up 
the ascent, 1 lingered to clamber after 
the azaleas, and then, tired from my 
quest, crossed the road and leaned 
against the stone-wall to rest; just on 

‘the other side grew the columbine flow- 
ers. 

~ **Oh! if I could only reach them,” I 
said. I was startled by some one in 
that quiet place, where I had thought 
myself alone, replying, ‘‘ If it’s them 
flowers you are wanting, Ill fetch ’em 
to you.” Turning, I saw a rough, 
hardened-looking man. Not waiting 
for a reply, he lightly sprang over the 
wall, and in a moment was bending 
over the flowers, and tenderly he seem- 
ed to touch them. 

I did not speak till he had gathered 
a handful, and then I only said, ‘‘ Leave 
the rest, for the grass will be lonely to 

“have all its flowers taken in one morn- 
ing, I think,” and he left them. 

I looked at him again when he hand- 

.ed me the flowers, wondering why my 
few words had touched him so. Could 
it be, he seemed such a rough man, that 
he had known a garden-patch in life? 
Had there been a morning when from 
his heart’s garden the flowers were all 
gathered? Was it the memory of that 
day that made him tender of the little 
wild blossoms? It was thus I thought 
while I said, ‘‘ Are you thinking of the 
flowers that have faded from your own 
life ?” and the rough man whose face I 
had thought so hardened, clasped his 
arms across the wall, bowing his head 
on them, in a low voice replying. 

** Yes, you’ve hit it; ye see my flow- 
ers was all took in one day.” 

Then he told me his story; a very 
simple story; just such as many and 
many among the. tired men and women 
whom every day we thoughtlessly pass 
by could tell—the men-and women 
whose faces we call hardened, whom 
we shrink from as they touch us in the 
jostling, busy thoroughfares of life. 

The man’s story was of his youth, 
his little home, young wife, and laugh- 
ing baby. Hesmiled while he told me 
of them. Then came the sequel, of a 
dreary time, when poverty and sickness 
entered the home, when the woman’s 
strength failed, when the child’s laugh 
was changed into a plaintive wail,when 
the rich people said, ‘‘ The season is 
dull, the hands must be dismissed ;” 
and the poor man had no one to help 
him. Just the old story, that is lived 


over by some one almost every day. 


| Passontly he continued: ‘‘ It seemed as 
though I couldn’t believe in God, then; 
but Mary, my wife, up to the very end, 
she would say, ‘It’s all right, though 
it’s dark, Jem, very dark.’ Then the 
poor thing was so tired. Sheslept one 
night, and never woke up when morn- 
ing came. All through that day the 
baby pined, though the neighbors was 
kind. Well— ye see—they both was 
took so near together, we put ’em in 
the same coffin. That’s all. “I'was 
them flowers, and the Way you spoke 
brought it all over meagain. I’ve been 
trying to forget Him whom Mary called 
‘Our Father,’ so I don’t think of them 
times much.” | | 

I took his brown, labor-stained hand 
into my own, and was silent, hushed by 
the presence of that humanity which 
thrilled through the heart of the poor, 
unlearned man, just as warmly as it 
pulses through the hearts of the rich 
and cultured. By and by, softly I 
whispered, ‘‘ Only a minute it took you 
to spring over the wall, which divided 
the roadway from the green pasture- 
land. Only a minute, my friend, need 
it take to lift your heart in prayer to 
God, who is your Father, the loving 
Father who has taken your Mary and 
your baby to the land where flowers 
never die.” 

Then I heard my friends calling, 
‘Come, we are waiting for you,” and I 
had but time for a word more, just to 
ask him, ‘* Will you climb the hill of 
faith? Though it looks steep to you 
now, but ask Christ to be with you, and 
then the way will not seem rugged and 
hard.” 

Later in the day, coming home, we 
lingered on the hilltop, looking over 
toward the broad valley eastward, 
golden with the light of the setting 
sun. Not a cloud was inthe sky. It 
was very still, till foward me came the 
man whom I metin the morning, bring- 
wag flowers, azaleas, wild-roses, and 
columbines. 

‘* Take them,” he said, ‘‘God bless 
you for helping me to climb the hilltop! 
I don’t think the way up there, where 
Mary is, will seem so long and hard 
now. I’ve been asking Him whom she 
trusted to be with me.” 

You know now why I love them, 
though, as you say they are ‘‘ only faded 
columbines.”—Christian Weekly. 


Grandpa’s Story. 


** How did you dare to do it, grand- 
pa 
‘* Because it was the right thing to 
do.” 
We were a merry family party, gath-. 
ered from far and near, to celebrate the 
golden wedding. 

Grandpa and grandma had traveled 
the road of life together for fifty years, 
a road that had been sometimes hard 
and rough, but that now, in the sunset 
days, was made smooth by kind hands 
and loving hearts. 

Grandpa was telling the children, for 
boys and girls he still called them, 
some of them had seen more than forty | 
years of life, of the time, so long ago, | 
‘¢ when mother and I were published.”’ 

Why, children, didn’t I ever tell 
you about that? You see, it wasn’t 
then as it is now. In those days, the 
day after a man was published r 

‘* But what is published, grandpa?” 
asks one of the third generation. 

‘Why, when anybody was going to 
be married, the town clerk stood up in 
the church on Sunday, before the ser- 
vices began, and cried out. ‘ Inten- 
tion of marriage between John White 
and Jane Smith.’ This was done three 
Sundays in succession.” 

‘¢Oh, I’m glad it isn’t sonow! What 
did you do, grandma, when he called 
your name so in church?” 

‘**T believe I was not at church those 
Sunday mornings,” quietly replies 
grandma. 

‘*And I thought one Sunday I had 
waited at the door so long, the notice 
must have been read,” said grandpa, 
‘and then I went in, but just as I was 
too far in to go out again, theclerk rose 
and read my intentions, as I walked up 
the aisle. 

‘*There were a good many of us 
young folks, then, and some of them 
were pretty wild. One of the customs 
of the place was thut whenever one of 
their number was about to marry, he 
should ‘stand treat’ for all the rest. 
Everybody drank in those days. Our 
minister took his glass with the rest, 
and was thought none the worse of. 
But I didn’t like it, had seen too much 
of the mischief in it, and was deter- 
mined to do what I could to puta stop 
to it. So I had a talk with Spring, told 
him what I was going to do, and that I 
wanted him to follow suit when he was 
married, which would be in a-few 
months, and he promised to do so. 

** Monday morning, just before ten— 
I knew they would begin to come at 
eleven for their drinks—I walked across 
the street to the bank, and told Robin- 
son I wanted thirty dollars in halves, 
quarters, ninepences, and fourpences, 
for we had silver then. Going back to 
the store, I placed them in piles on the 
counter where they would be plainly 
seen, and awaited my visitors. It was 
not long before the door opened, and 
Nelson walked in with apleasant good- 
morning. He soon looked about fo 
the accustomed beverage. 

‘«¢ Why, King, where’s your treat, 
man? You haven’t forgotten what day 
this is? They will be here pretty soon 
to congratulate you.’ 

‘©*No, I haven’t forgotten, Nelson. 
How many glasses can you drink to- 
day ?’ 

‘** Not more than two, this morning.’ 

‘«* Well, there’s the money for four. 
You can get it over the way, but I can’t 
give it to you here.’ | 

‘¢He understood me at once, took 
the money reluctantly, and went out. 


if he had heard something he did not 
believe. The same looking about, thé 
same question from him, and again I 
asked, ‘How many glasses can you 
drink, this morning 

Three, I guess.’ she 
. ‘**There’s the money for six, then; 
go over across the street, if you want 
it. It isn’t because Iam not ready to 
pay forit. You see I am ready for all 
of you. But this thing has come to be 
too bad to be endured, and I won’t hedp 
it along.’ 

‘* Greenwood threw the money on the 
counter, and left the store, hanging his 
head. It did not take long for the 
story to go through the street, and I 
had no more such visitors thatday. But 
they came to me afterward and thanked 
me for what I had done, and there were 
never any more such carousals as they 
previously had. It broke them up en- 
tirely.” 

‘* Was father a christian then, moth- 
er?” asked one of the listening group. 

‘** No, but he had long seen the evil 
of such drinking customs, and deter- 
mined to do all he could to stop it.” 

Is it any wonder that the fifty years 
have blessed ones that were begun in 
trying to remove stumbljng-blocks from 
others’ way ?—Christian Weekly. 


The Little Girl with Two Mothers. 


You know there is a sad, little song 
that says, ‘‘God can give us hut one 
mother. ” 

A small girl in South Boston doubts 
it. Her name is Fanny Shattuck, or 
Fanny Harlow—I hardly know which, 
neither does she—but she settles the 
question by being Fanny Harlow Sun- 
days, and Fanny Shattuck the rest of 
the week. : 

Mrs. Harlow is an oldish woman that 
would make you think of a rosy winter- 
apple, or a chirping snow-bird, or any- 
thing fresh and cheery when all around 
is disconsolate. So, fortunately, she is 
a city missionary, as is her good hus- 
band. | 

One Friday night three or four 
months ago, she went to sleep—having 
done good all day—as I do believe she 
every day does. Her very presence still 
seemed to breathe all through her 
pleasant kitchen—warming the coals to 
a moderate glow, yet forbidding their 
burning to cinders; keeping the sleepy 
old clock at work (how lazily its hands 
folded at 12!)—gently, gently raising 
the breathing dough, astir for to-mor- 
row’s baking. That kitchen did seem 
alive with Somebody. ‘‘ Ding-a-ling! 
ding! ding!” How a door-bell does 
scream at dead of night! Mr. Harlow 
jumped to the window like a crazy 
grass-hopper. 

Who’s there—what’s wanted ?” 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Harlow are wanted,” 
a voice on the door-step; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Shattuck is dying, and can’t rest till she 
sees you both.” 

‘*'Who’s Mrs. Shattuck ?” 

** Don’t you know ?” chirps good Mrs. 
Harlow; ‘‘ that sick woman I visited 
this afternoon; her husband is dead, 
and she’s going to leave a dear little 
girl all alone.” 

A short walk brings them to the sick- 
room. Mrs. Shattuck is almost lifeless. 
She says she has been praying, and has 
found courage to make know her heart’s 
wish to the missionaries. ‘* Could they 
would they take poor little Fanny for 
their own ?” 

This was a startling proposition to 
people over fifty or sixty years old, 
whose children were all ‘‘ fledged 
birds.” But they always submitted 
their ways to God, and after an honest 
prayer, they decided to take the little 
one. A lawyer was sent for at once, 
that everything might be done in a legal 
manner. They formally adopted. her, 
giving her their name; the dying moth- 
er feebly wrote her assent; the doctor 
and nurse witnessed the document. 

The poor woman closed her eyes, and 
the doctor said she would probably thus 
pass quietly home. Little Fanny, 
though too young to realize her great 
loss and her gain, nestled gratefully in 
her new abode. 

Bpt if you will believe it, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck is still alive, and getting better 
every day. Her illness which seemed 
to be fatal, was nervous prostration, 


|and when the great burden of her heart 


was lifted, and she was sure that Fanny 
would be lovingly cared for, there was 
nothing to prevent her recovery. 

The Harlows do not, of course, in- 
sist upon their legal right to the child, 
but are content with her bright little 
visits—her mother can’t spare her for 
‘*long ata time.” She goes to church 
with her new mother every Sunday, 
and her Sabbath-school teacher records 
her name Fanny Harlow—as she de- 
clared it to be—but on week days she 
is Fanny Shattuck. .- 

Like the old woman in Mother Goose, 
I should think she would wonder “‘ if I 
be I.”—From the Merry Year. | 


Fault-finding with Children. 

Children are more hurt by indiscrim- 
inate, thoughtless fault-finding than by 
any other one thing. Often a child has 
all the sensitiveness and all the sus- 
ceptibility of a grown person, added to 
the faults of childhood. Nothing about 
him is right as yet; he is immature and 
faulty at all points, and everybody feels 
at perfect liberty to criticise him to 
right and left, above and below, till he 
takes refuge in callous hardness or iri- 
table moroseness. 

A bright, noisy boy rushes in from 
school, eager to tell his mother some- 
thing he has on his heart, and Number 
One cries out, ‘‘ Oh, you have left the 
door open! I do wish. you wouldn't 
always leave the door open! And do 
look at the mud on your feet! How 
many times must I tell you to wipe 
your feet?” ‘*Now then you have 


} Soon Greenwood ap 


peared, lodking as 


thrown your cap on the sofa again. 


When will you learn to hang it up?” 
**Don'’t put your slate there; that is 
not the place for it.” ‘‘ How dirty your 


hands are! what have you been doing?” | 


‘* Don’t sit in that chair; you break the 
spring bouncing.” ‘ Mercy! how your 
hair looks! Do go up stairs and comb 
it.” ‘* There, if you havn’t torn the 
braid all off your coat! Dear me, what 
a boy!” ‘* Don’t speak so loud; your 
voice goes through my head.” “I want 
to know, Jim, if it was you that broke 
up that barrel that I have been saving 
for brown flour.” ‘‘I believe it was you, 
Jim, that hacked the side of my razor.” 
‘‘Jim’s been writing at my desk, and 
blotted three sheets of the best paper.’ ” 

Now the question is, if any of the 
grown people of the family had to run 
the gauntlet of a string of criticisms on 
themselves equally true as those that 
salute unlucky Jim, would they be any 
better natured about it than he is? No; 
but they are grown-up people; they 
have rights that others are bound to re- 
spect. 
exactly what he thinks about everything 
they do. If every one did, would there 
not be terrible reactions ?—WMrs. Stowe. 


Letters of Recommendation. 


A gentleman advertised for a boy to 
assist him in his office, and nearly fifty 
applicants presented themselves to him. 
Out of the whole number he in a short 
time selected one, and dismissed the 
rest. 

‘*T should like to know,” said a 
friend, ‘‘ on what ground you selected 
that boy, who had not a single recom- 
mendation.”’ 

‘* You are mistaken,” said the gentle- 
man, ‘‘he had a great many. He 
wiped his feet, when he came in, and 
closed the door after him, showing that 
he was careful. He gave up his seat 
instantly to that lame, old man, show- 
ing he was kind and thoughtful. He 
took off his cap, when he came in, 
and answered my questions promptly 
and respectfully, showing he was po- 
lite and gentlemanly. He picked up 
the book which I had purposely laid 
upon the floor, and replaced it on the 
table, while all the rest stepped over it 
or shoved it aside; and he waited quiet- 
ly for his turn, instead of pushing and 
crowding, showing that he was honest 
and orderly. WhenI talked with him, 
I noticed that his clothes were carefully 
brushed, his hair in nice order, and his 
teeth as white as milk; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed that his fin- 
ger-nails were clean, instead of being 
tipped with jet, like that handsome lit- 
tle fellow’s, in the blue jacket. Don’t 
you call those things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do, and I would give 
more for what I can tell about a boy by 
using my eyes ten minutes, than all the 
fine letters he can bring me.”—HJiille 
Corporal. 


Aonsense and Oversense. 


Want or Tact.—Arguing with an 
opponent who is lame, and assuring 
him that he has not a leg to stand upon. 

Telling a man with only one eye, in 
an insinuating way, that you would like 
to get on his blind side. 

Urging a friend who stammers not to 
hesitate to express his opinion. 

Declaring to a possessor of a false set 
that you mean to do it in spite of his 
teeth. | 

Informing an acquaintance who never 
has his glass out of his eye, that you 
consider he takes a very short-sighted 


view of things. 


Telling a man that squints that you 
are sorry that you cannot see the mat- 
ter as he sees it. 


A gentleman sent his black -servant 
to purchase a fresh fish. He went toa 
stall, and taking up a fish began to 
smell it. The fishmonger observing 
him, and fearing the bystanders might 
catch the scent, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hullo! 
you black rascal, what do you smell my 
fish for?’ ‘‘Me no smell your fish, 
massa.” ‘‘ What are you doing, then, 
sir?” ‘* Why, me talk to him, massa.” 
‘*And what did you say to the fish, 
eh?” ‘* Why, me ask him what news 
at sea; dat’s all, massa.” ‘‘ And what 
does he say to you?” ‘‘ He says he 
don’t know; he no been dare dese tree 
weeks.” 


A drug clerk in Newark recently put 
up a prescription for a young lady of a 
dose of castor-oil. She innocently in- 


quired how it could be taken without 


tasting. He promised to explain to 
her, and in the meantime proposed to 
drink a glass of soda-water with her. 
When he had finished, he said, ‘‘ My 


friend, you have taken you oil] and did 


not know it.” The young lady was 
nearly crazy, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, dear, it 
wasn't for myself I wanted the oil; it 
was for my mother.” 


A correspondent at Saratoga writes: 
** Leaning over the grand-stand railing 
this morning was John G. Saxe. ‘You 


.| look like the monarch of all you survey,’ 


said Fernando Wood, patting him on 
the back. ‘No,I only have a lean on 
the property,’ replied the genial Saxe.” 


This is the latest contribution to pis- 
catorial study by the Board of Educa- 
tion: Question— What is the cause of 
the saltness of the water of the ocean? 
Answer—The cod fish. 


An exchange wanting to compliment 
a ** live-stock journal,” says it is edited 
by cen whose head is full of live- 
stock. 


‘* Pa, what can I do, unless you get 
me a riding habit up here in the coun- 
try?” ‘* Get into the habit of walking, 
my dear.” . | | 


An inch of rain falling upon an acre 
of land weighs.about a hundred tone. 


A celebrated writer say that ‘‘ tobac- 
co has killed kissing.” — ‘ee 


Everybody cannot tell them 


AUGUST 17, 187) 


Goncerning Health. | 
‘Sleep. 


‘One would think that a man of suffi- 
cient good sense to edit a newspaper 
would know enough, in this year of our 
Lord and of science, to be able to go to 


bed and to sleep ata time calculated to 
give sufficient rest to the tired organs | 


of the body corporate, and thus enable 
him to lay up a stock of health for 
future use. Health is the most im- 
portant capital an editor can possess. 
For it not only gives the creations or 
combinations of his brain a healthy 
quality, but keeps his mind alive to 
what is going on around him. In re- 
ferring, two weeks since, to the food 
most desirable for the use of brain- 
workers, we meet with enough of un- 
hoped-for approval to encourage us to 
refer to the ideas of men whose author- 
ity in other matters of hygenia is ac- 
knowledge, and these Writers not only 
insist on the necessity of sleep, but 
give instances of intellectual men who 
have lost their lives and narrowed their 
usefulness by carelessness in attending 
to those principles which govern the 
laws of rest. Perhaps the following 
facts will convey’a more powerful influ- 
ence than either logic or any hygienic 
theory could hope to have. Unluckily, 
neither hygiene nor the advice of phi- 
losophers furnish an opiate for such 
unhappy editors as give credit and 
dream wide awake over the possibility 
of their receiving an equivalent for their 
labors: | 

‘* Leibnitz sometimes passed three 
consecutive days and nights in the same 
chair, resolving a problem that inter- 
ested him; an excellent custom, as 
Fontenelle observes, to accomplish a 
labor, but a very unhealthy one. The 
Abbe de la Caille, a famous astrono- 


mer, had a fork invented in which he. 


adjusted his head, and in this position 
passed the night in astronomical obser- 
vations,‘ without knowing any other 
enemies than sleep and the clouds, 
without suspecting that there could be 
any more delightful way of employing 
those silent hours which reveal to him 
the harmony of the unjverse. Thus he 
contracted an inflammation of the lungs 
which carried him off in a short time. 
Girsdet did not like to labor during the 
day. Seized in the middle of the night 
by a fever of inspiration, he arose, lit 
the chandelier suspended in his studio, 
placed upon his head an enormous hat 


covered with candles, and in this strange 


costume he painted for hours. No one 
ever had a feebler constitution or a more 
disordered state of health than Girsdet. 
—Newspaper Reporter. 


O. P. Forp, of Oswego, says: ‘‘ Many 
of the pies, the cakes, and the puddings 
we take into our stomachs, if spread on 
the outside, would cause a blister; and 
still, to please the palate, we take them 
down, and expect to enjoy good health! 
The stomach grinds on, and continues 
to work over this unhealthy mass of 
food, until it gives out, and we call it 
dyspepsia. 

‘* Now, then, when the digestive or- 
gan becomes thus weakened, blistered, 
and sore, the best thing to be done is 
to poultice it on the inside by eating, 


heal. This may be bread and milk; 


corn starch, boiled in milk, eaten with | 


a little cream and sugar; boild rice and 
milk; eggs cooked in water, and rarely 
done; and, if the bowels are sluggish, 
bread made from Graham flour must be 
used, and ail irritating substances must 
be avoided. No liquids should be used 
while’ eating, such as tea or coffee, as 
all fluids weaken the gastric juice of the 
stomach. 

‘*T have received,” concludes Mr. 
Ford, ‘‘ the greatest benefit from a band- 
age wet with cold water, laid on my 
stomach every night. It may be ap- 
plied by taking a linen towel and doub- 
ling it in size, to cover the stomach and 
region of the liver, wetting it in.cold 
water, and wrapping a dry one over it. 
This treatment must be persevered in; 
for we did not take the dyspepsia in a 
day, neither can it be cured in a day.” 


How Warer Gets Fovr.—l. The 
water which falls from the clouds be- 
comes foul by falling through the 
smoky, dirty air, and by the matter 
from the roofs of the houses on which 
it falls. 


foul by freshets. 

3. Well- water is contaminated. by 
surface impurities, sewerage, cesspools, 
and by the soil through which the 
source of supply is accumulated. 

4. River-water is.spoiled for domestic 
uses by the refuse of slaughter-houses, 
gas-works, and the various manufacto- 
ries that pour their refuse into it. 

5. Cistern-water gets filthy by the 
settling of such impurities as are wash- 
ed from the roof; by leaks in the pipe, 
and by not being well covered.— Herald 
of Health. 


Take Care or THE, Eyes.—Looking 
into a bright fire, especially a coal fire, 
is very injurious to the eyes. Looking 
at molten iron will soon destroy the 
sight. Reading in the twilight is injuri- 
ous to the eyes, as they are obliged to 
make great exertion. ie ad or sew- 
ing with a side light injures the eyes, 
as both eyes sbould be exposed to an 
equal degree of light. The reason is, 
the sympathy between the eyes is so 
great, that if the pupil of one is dilated 
by being kept partially in the shade, 
the one that is most exposed cannot 
contract itself sufficiently for protection, 
and will ultimately be injured. Those 
who wish. to preserve their sight, 
should preserve their general health by 
correct habits, and give their eyes just 


work enough 7 swith a due degree of 


‘light. 


slowly, something that will soothe and | 


2. Spring and river water becomes | 
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General Agent for the celebrated 


HAZELTON PIAND 
ESTEY ORGAN 


These instruments are specially recommended to any wh 
contemplate purchasing, as they are unsurpassed jn TONE 
DURABILITY, and FINISH by any in the market, . | 


Every Instrument fully warranted fo, F; 
Years. 


Churches and Ministers will be furnished with Organs at 
liberal discount. 
The latest Music and Musical Works constantly oy hana 


PIANOS AND ORGANS TO RENT, . 
At 138 Montgomery Street, Occidental Block. 


INSURE WITH THE 


TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE: COMPANY 


| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Cash Assets, $1,588,588. 27 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


HE TRAVELERS* FURNISHES EVERYTHING pp. 
sirable in either Life or Acciaent insurance, jt 
has issued 215,00@ general Accident Policies, and paig 
14,00v claims for death or injury by accident; the 
amount thus returned to policy-holders averaging about 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY for every working day 
during the past seven years. 
In its Life Department, it has written 11,600 


Olicies, 


with the insuring public. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company, in its Accident De- 
partment, is a General Aceident Insurance Company, grant- 
ng policies of insurance against Death or wholly Disablip 
Injury by ACCIDENT to men of all trades, professions, ap 
occupations, at rates within the reach of all. It insures 
against all accidents that occur in the usual and lawful ayo. 
cations of life, as well as accidents of travel. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


In its Life Department, the Travelers’ grants full Life and 
Endowment Policies, embracing the best features of the 
best companies, but without the complications or uncer. 
tainties of the note system. It sells insurance rather than 
future dividends.’’ 


PACIFIC BRANCH OFFICE, 


424 California street, San Francisco, 


R. H. MAGILL, Resident Director, 
A. E. MAGILL, Manager. 


FLETCHER & GREENHOOD, 
City Agents. 


FRANCIS E. FLINT. EDGAR J. MORTON, 


FLINT & MORTON, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer 


Choice Family Groceries, 


No. 121 Post Street, 
(Morton House.) 


: |i Gu ain Gb 


The FLORENCE is the best Sewing Machine for Family 
use, because it so seldom gets out of order. If thereis 
one™ot working well in any place on the Pacific coatt, if 
infermed of it, I will fix it without any expense to the 
owner. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 
No. 19 Montgomery Street Sours, 
(Grand Hotel Building) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Send for Circulars and samples of the work. Acti 
Agents wanted in every place. 


W. T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDRY 


Corner Mission and Fremont Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church & Steamboat 
Bells and Gongs; 


Brass CasTines OF 
KINDS, FIRE ENGINES, 
FORCEAND LirFt PUMPS, 
Hose 
Bassit MgTAL, WAT! 
GAUGES AND GLA8$ 
Tuses FoRSTEAM BO 
ERS, STEAM GAUGES, 
MaGnNeTic GAUGES, 
Steam Cocksé VALvss 
of all descriptions. 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric Engines 

HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES; 
FOR MINING PURPOSES, 

Iron Pipe Furnished with Fittins* 

Garratt’s Improved Journal Metal. 


All kinds of SHIP WORK and CCMPOSIITOF 
{RON NAILS, at lowest rates. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


REED ORGAN, and a good Instrament, wih's 
sold low if applied for soon. In wire at 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 115 Kearney 


E WISH ALL PARENTS TO SEND For TH» 
Latest Circular of the 


Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, 
LINDEN HALL 99 
The best advantages offered for a thorough Engi 
cation, and instruction in Music—Yocal and Instrum 
French, German, Drawing, Painting, etc. 


Address REV. EUGENE A. FRUEAUPY', 
Litiz, Lancaster County, Pennsy v 
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Art and Nature. 


I entered a ducal palace— 
A palace stately and old; 
Its vast saloons were glowing 
With marble, and rich with gold. | 


On the tables, in tender mosaic, 
Were marvelous fruits and flowers; 

On the walls were Poussin’s landseapes, 
With their sunshine and shaded bowers. 


And in the vase before me 
Were roses white and red; 

I stooped to welcome their fragrance, 
But found them waxen and dead. 


Then forth from the lofty window, 


I stepped into living green; 
Where the stone-pines stood around me, 


With flowery shrubs between. ~ 


And I said, ‘“Take the costly splendor— 
Take the wonderful triumphs of art; 
But give me living Nature, 
Which speaks to my soul and heart. 


“These works of man are noble, 
In each fair Italian town; _ 
But God’s are wherever the sun goes up, 
Or the shades of night come down.”’ 


Let wise men, on the anvils 
Of study, fashion out truth; 

But religion is sent to each humble soul, 
With its word for age and youth. 


God comes in silent blessings, 
Like dew and rain from above, 
In whatever place a pure heart longs 
For goodness, and light, and love. 


—Old and New, for August. 


‘The Insect Jubilee. 


At the coming of summer come also 


the insect tribe. They enter with a 


rush—in great quantity and endless 
variety. The wonder is whence they 
all do come! None of your embryo 
sfairs—not a single one of them —but 
upand dressed ; in full dress; too, wear- 
ing the very best of garments—highly 
appropriate—and a perfect ‘‘fit” in all 
the particulars. ‘‘Dressmaking made 
easy seems to be their motto—(my 
lady reader do not you wish you could 
find it such?)—as they enter your apart- 
ments in gorgeous or more modest 
attire, flying, buzzing, stinging, hiding, 
frolicking, and, alas! sometimes singe- 
ing their rare and beautiful pants, 
head-dresses, etc., petticoats and stock- 
Their millinery bill would be 
enormous if they ever contracted one; 
bigger than the famous ‘‘charges” you 
remember hearing so much of in a late 
‘“fashonable” law-suit. And the tailors’ 


B bills of gentlemen ‘‘flyers” would be 
PH heavy also, for they too (as other mas- 


lines) go in for many fancy trimmings. 
Ihe embroidery for the sacques and 
coats of either male or female, if done 
by hand, would cost a pile. One im- 
portant consideration, however, is con- 
nected with this dress question in the 
ease Of these many insects, viz., they 
are perfectly satisfied with their gar- 
ments; they wear well; and each 
“winger” is content with the ‘‘allow- 
ance” granted at the commencenent of 
the season. Their cash account never 
comesshort. They never, with a pout, 
tease papa for anincreasq (Perhaps 
some one may say, as did George Mc- 
Donald’s heroine—‘‘I don’t like such 


As regurds insects, there can be no 
loubt that they think. Itis just as 
‘ident to my mind as that men do. 
dnd they know who is afraid of them! 
Would it disturb you to know that one 
was crawling, slowly creeping up your 
dress, aiming (if your are a lady) for 
your ‘‘back hair ?”’ Would it trouble 
youto know, in the morning, that a 
Wasp was hiding in your stocking, a 
beetle in your boot, and something 
tlse—say a spider—beneath the pillow 
or between the sheets ? Depend upon 
it, all these ‘‘chaps” (and many others 
00 numerous to mention) by keen ob- 
‘rvation know it—and they’ll make 
‘port of you all summer long. O what 
‘in they will have‘watching your trep- 
dation! How thoy will laugh as you 
rush away with a scream at double 
quick!—some of you very young shavers 
bawling for ma or sister Mary! They'll 
have their eye upon you (especially will 
losquitoes, and upon you, too, ye bald 
eads,) and when least expected, out 
they'll come and sing and buzz about 
sour couch—(old-fashioned people call 
‘beadstead). If dangers thicken and 
fy See a prospect of being‘‘crutched,” 
if they will fly and hide themselves, 
‘atching for you ever. 

Iknow a ‘‘child” who is full of fear 
insects. It is real sport to watch 
tormenting him. They dart at 
lis head, his hands, his nose. Up he 
tnps and chases them with his slip- 
ber, But they know what to do. They 
Joutof the window, or hide until his 
‘enzy has abated. In an unexpected 
Noment at him they go again; and 
“ity a time they hold the field— 
the victory—forcing him to 

te,” 

: And % good night. Sleep with one 
and look out for the insects, 
.bat.—Boston Tran- 


Hens vs. Housewives. 


* do not propose to prove that hens 
= or lay down rules for their man- 
rie hor to give receipts for chol- 
eetii but would compare the value 
me ae hen’s time with the housewife’s 
dlfering, however, from the com- 
sey drawn by the writer of Fowl 
Sg ure, in that I would estimate the 
8 time incalculably more val- 


eant or worthless. 


doing her duty and fulfilling the design 


than many women and wives, who say 
by their actions they want nothing to 
do; who do not seek, nor would accept, 


the command of the Creator to Noah 
after the flood, and think children 
quite old-fashioned, and should they be 
afflicted with them, refuse to act the 
mother’s part in the care of their bodies 
or training of their minds, but consign 
them to the care of nurses who are oft- 
en as faithless as the mother. Such 
housewives’ time ‘is undoubtedly of 
‘*little more value than a setting hew’s.” 
But there are housewives who cannot 
be compared to a setting hen, in point 
of activity at least, (and comparing 
their broods after the chicks make their 
appearance, the hens will often number 
less than her mistress, unless she has 
been imposed on, and is foster mother 
to a dozen or two); women whose time 
if justly valued, would equal their hus- 
band’s—who do their own housework, 
their sewing, and daily work, and pre- 
serve the fruit in all the various ways, 
and who not only ‘‘keep poultry,” but 
| keep it on so large a scale that they 
}cannot tell how many chickens they 
jraise in a season, but number them by 
hundreds. Many of these women are 
worth their thousands, ride in their 
carriages, and their husbands own splen- 
did farms. But some cannot procure 
efficient help, while others do not plead 
that reason, but having the physical 
strength necessary, take pride and 
pleasure in thus living actively employ- 
ed, who do not wish to bea cipher or 
nonentity in the world. This writer of 
Fowl Literature in one number of ‘‘your 
valuable paper,” says chickens are her 
children. That accounts, in a measure, 
for her opinion of the insignificance of 
housewives’ time. She should have 
the sympathy of all happy, loving moth- 
ers, whether said chickens are her chil- 
dren from choice or necessity, for they 
are miserable substitutes. 
I would say on behalf of the good 
old hen, that I do not believe they are all 
‘‘more or less lousy,” as the writer 
thinks, but on the contrary, I believe 
healthy, well kept hens never have 
vermin on them. I have kept fowls 
fifteen years, and I have had no expe- 
rience with lice on them yet. I repeat 
therefore, tha I do not believe all hens 
are lousy, nor all housewives lazy.—wa. 
A. B., in Prairie Farmer. 


Advice to Young Farmers. 


Do not use manure toenrich land. As 
if you could mend Nature’s work! Be- 
sides itis offensive to the sight and 
smell. 

Plow not frequently, nor deep—it 
will fatigue yourself and team. 

Weeds are the worst occupants. 
Grow they will. Grub, pluck, appar- 
ently destroy them, they will come back, 
as if they knew by instinct you had no 
right to expel them. You had better 
mind your own business, and jet them 
alone at once, and bedone with it. You 
will save a great deal of trouble. 

As to tools and instruments of hus- 
bandry, the worst ones are the better, 
because the worst are the cheapest, and 
you will be least injured when they are 
broken, worn out, orlost. Leave your 
implements and utensils for farming 
where you leave off work. They will 
be ready for next year. That is econ- 
omy of time. ‘‘Time is money,” Dr. 
Franklin says. So you see you save 
money. 

When you borrow, never return the 
borrowed articles; they may be wanted 
again. Besides, it takes time to carry 
them home. The man who lends has 
as much time as you. If he does not 
come or send forthem, they will be 
as useful to youas if they were your 
own. 

Never put back into its place, a rail 
ora stone that has fallen from your 
fence. Tento one, these, or others 
equally slippery or treacherous, will 
trouble you again by their falling. In 
all events delay as long as possible. 
And supposing your neighbors’ stock 
eat your crop; it willdo them some 
good, and save you the sweat of har- 
vesting. | 

Keep the cheapest and least valu- 
able breeds of cattle you can. The 
loss is less if they die;fnd die they 
must, be they Short-Horns, Ayrshires, 
or Herefords. 

In feeding your cattle, I need not 
tell you the less you give the cheaper 
you keep them; but one thing I must 
suggest: the more lavishly you deal out 
your fodder, the sooner the drudgery 
will be over. 

If you must hire steady help, take the 
first vagabond you meet. | | 

It will be a cheap bargain, for prob- 
ably he will go off unpaid, and only carry 
some trifles with him—such as a gold 
watch or a horse, neither of which you 
want very much;and will not miss— 
until he is gone.—Prairie Farmer. 


Tury have a remarkable tree in the 


is an ugly looking stick, forking into 
two branches, with bark rusty, crisp 
and curly like wool, but in summer it 
becomes a thing of beauty, throwing 
out leaves-of extraordinary size, and a 
sweet, rich perfume for rods around, 
and bearjng an egg-shaped fruit nearly 
as large.as a man’s head. 


THE post-offices filled by women are 
reported at Washington as among 
the best managed under the govern- 
ment. 


makes it of ‘‘little more account.” I 
do not wish to convey the idea that the 
faithful setting hen’s time is insignifi- 
3s. On the contrary I] may be improved by selection. 
fully appreciate its importance, and ad-j| will always reproduce themselves in 
mit that the hen sitting patiently, thus| their specific characters, and often in 


of nature, is of more use in the world! a variety has been cultivated for a con- 


useful employment for their time or 
talents, and would hold in contempt 


ing to the animal’s taste, and more 
easily digested. A teaspoonful of salt. 
in a bucket of water is sufficient. 


horse, but not for a young one, because 
teeth, cannot chew them properly; the 
young horse can do so, and they are 


thus properly mixed with the saliva, 
and turned into wholesome nutriment. 


reasons why farmers are healthier than 
professional men, viz: 


the muscles of the body. 


air, and breathe a greater amount of 
Capitol square at Richmond, Va. It| oxygen. 


monly less adulterated, and far more 
simple. 


as much as professional men. 


hours of darkness, and de not try to 
‘turn night into day. 


not wear themselves out so rapidly in 
the fierce contest of rivalry. 


less exhausting. 


‘THE PACIFIO: 


Improvement of Seed. 


The Country Gentléman says: Plants 
They 


those of their varieties, especially when 


siderable time under the same condi- 
tions of soil and climate. In a general. 
sense, like produces like; and if prop- 
er care is taken in selection, it will do 
more than this, it will improve upon 
itself. Therefore, if the best plants 
of any variety are selected yearly, and 
the best seeds from these are planted 
in a soil especially adapted to their 
highest development, a great improve- 
ment will be effected, aud often new 
varieties of great excellance will be ob- 
tained. When the French began to 
manufacture sugar from the beet, the 
best specimens yielded only about four 
and a half per cent. of their weight; 
but when they selected seeds from beets 
containing the largest amount of this 
substance, and applied the manures 
which were best fitted to produce it, as 
potash, ammonia, etc., the plant was 
at length se much improved that it 
yielded about nine per cent., or double 
the original quantity. The same course 
may be persued with equal success with 
other plants. 

Multitudes of new varieties are 
springing up every year, which are 
lost from a want of competent obser- 
vers to select them and bring them in- 
to cultivation. The skillful agricul- 
turist goes through his fields, and ob- 
serves with a keen eye every variation 
of any plant in any particular direc- 
tion, and converts it to some useful 
purpose. Ifa head of wheat of re- 
markable size or plumpness of kernel 
is seen, it is selected and cultivated by 
itself, tilla new variety is developed 
and permanently fixed. If an ear of 
|corn is observed which is distinguish- 
|}ed for its length, the number of its 
rows, the size of its kernels, or its 
|early maturity, it is preserved for seed. 
In this way most of the new varities 
which are considered to be so remark- 
able, and are sold for such great prices, 
have been originated. Farmers are 
not generally aware how much is lost 
from their yearly crops by not select- 
ing the best seeds. 8. C. Patee, of 
New Hampshire, threshed two bushels 


' 


where the largest heads are usually 
found, without opening them, and 
then picked out the largest and best 
kernels by hand, and sowed them. 
He got one-third more wheat from 
this seed than from the same quantity 
-which was not thus selected, although 
the soil and cultivation were the same. 


Care of Horses. 


A celebrated writer says: All horses 
must not be fed in the same propor- 
tion, without regard to their ages, their 
constitutions, and their work, because 
the impropriety of such a practice is 
self-evident. Yet it is constantly done, 
andis the basis of diseases of every 
kind. 


cheapness, because there is not proper 
nourishment in it. 

Damaged corn is exceedingly injuri- 
ous, because it brings on inflammation 
of the bowels, and skin diseases. : 
Chaff is better for old horses than 
hay, because they can chew and digest 
it better. | 

Mix chaff with corn or beans, and do 
not give the latter alone, because it 
makes the horse chew his feed more, 
and digest it better. 

Hay or grass alone will not support 
a horse under hard work, because there 
is not sufficient nutritive body in either. 
When a horse is worked: hard, its 
food should chiefly be oats; if not 
worked hard, its food should chiefly be 
hay, because oats supply more nourish- 
ment and flesh-making material than 
any other kind of food; hay not so 
much. 

For a saddle or coach horse, half a 
peck of sound oats, and eighteen 
pounds of good hay, are sufficient. If 
the hay is not good, add a quarter of a 
peck more oats. A horse which works 
harder may have rather more of each. 
One that works little should have legs. 
Rack feeding is wasteful. The bet- 
ter plan is to feed with chopped hay, 
from a manger, because the food is not 
then thrown about, and is more easily 
chewed and digested. 

Sprinkle the hay with water that has 
salt dissolved in it, because it is pleas- 


Oats should be bruised for an old 


the former, through age and defective 


Heats or F'armers.— There are seven 


1, They work more and develop al 
2. They take exercise in the open 


3. Their food and drinks are com- 


4.~They do not overwork the brain 
5. They take their sleep during the 


6. They are not ambitious and do 


7. Their pleasures are simple and 


an the hens, while she only | 


‘Scientitic. 


is reaffirmed. Radiation is prevented 


by the covering and the earth retains 


— 


in 


practice. 


Ara late meeting of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, Prof. M. J. 
Davis gave an account of a journey 
taken by him for the purpose of mak- 


Central Asia. 
and migrations of the Aryan race. 
Egyptian antiquity, he believed, could 
not compete with that of India. This 
fact is determined by philology more 
surely than by any other kind of evi- 
dence. 
have led him:to believe that there was 
more evidence of the unity than of the 
diversity of the human race. 
he considered one great cause of the 
apparent difference of races, and gave 
as an instance the Jews, who, scatter- 
ed in all parts of the earth, resemble 
Never use bad hay on account of its, 12 color, features, and other external | 

peculiarities, 
among whom they live. 
the universal belief in the same God as 
another and important evidence of the 
unity of the whole human race.—(Col- 
lege Courant. 


Tue Repose or F'Lowers.—Almost all 
flowers sleep during the night. 
marigold goes to bed with the sun, 
and with him rises weeping. Many 
plants are so sensitive that their leaves 
close during the passage of a cloud. 
The dandelion opens at five or six in 
the morning, and shuts at nine in the 
evening. ‘The common daisy shuts up 
its ‘‘day’s-eye” to meet the early beams 
of the morning sun. 
and many others, close their blossoms 
at different hours towards evening. 
The ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight 
in the morning, and closes at four in 
the afternoon. 
magnificent, sweet-scented blossom in 
twilight, itis full-blown at midnight, 
and never to open again with the dawn 
of day. Ina clover-field, not a leaf 
opens until after sunrise. 
celebrated English author, who had 
devoted much time to the study of 
plants, and often watched them during 
their quiet slumber. 
which seem to be awake all night he 
styles ‘‘the bats and owls of the vege- 
table kingdom.” 


Tae Journal of Science, of New Ha- 
ven, publishes an interesting paper on 
the influence of snow-coverings on cli- 
mate. 
Wojeikof, and his range of observation 
is somewhat. large. 
derstanding that snow favors winter 
crops and protects vegetation generally | 


‘I ancient Egypt the star Sirius was 
an object of idolatrous interest. 
was then a brilliant red color, but is 
now & lustrous white; and the cause of 
this change of color, as well as the 
nature and period of the revolution it 
denotes in the star itself, are wholly 
3 Its distance from our earth 
is@ot less than 1,300,000 times our 
distance from the sun; and its light 
must travel twenty-two years to reach 
us! Another circumstance of deep in- 
terest connected with it is, that it hae | 
changed its position (during the life of eer 
the human family) by about the appar- 
ent diameter of the moon; and that 
astronomers, detecting some irregular- 
ities in its motion, have been convinced 
that it had a companion-star, which 
they thought to be non-luminous, since 
their telescopes could not detect it. 
But Mr. Clark, with his new and pow- 
erful achromatic telescope, has found 
this neighbor of Sirius, hitherto invisi- 
ble, and verified the conclusions to 
which astronomers had been led by 
reasoning on the facts they had ascer- 
tained.—Scientific American. 


THE way to preserve the color of the 
teeth is to remove whatever may collect 
‘upon them, and thus allow them to 
possess their natura] 
polish. The best method to effect this — 
is with a brush and tepid water, then | 
pass a thread of waxed floss silk be- 
tween them, to dislodge whatever may 
have collected on their approximal 
sides.. If these means do not subserve 
to prevent the accumulation of tartar, 
we would recommend as the most sim- 
ple dentifrice a nice article of precip- 
itated chalk, which possesses alkaline 
properties sufficient to help neutralize 
the fluids of an acid character which 
come in contact with the teeth, to pro- } ynt; - 
parts surrounding them, 
which many have of scouring their teeth 
with soot or charcoal is a detestable. 
The small black grains re- 
main between the necks of the teeth and 
the gums, and their constant use in 
many cases will cause absorption of the 
gums around the necks of the teeth: 
and, besides all this, they scratch the 
enamel, 
of wheat from the ends of the sheaves, |* 


observations on the languages of 
He described the home 


His studies and observations 


Climate 


the tribes or nations 
He also cited 


The 


The crocus, tulip, 


It begins to expand its 


So says a 


Those plants 


ComparaTIVELy few people understand |. 
that the syrups used to flavor soda-wa- 
ter are not produced from the fruits 
they take their namé from, and swal- 
low the nectar in complete ignorance 
of the deceit’which ingenious chemists 
have practiced> It is said that thé@e- 
licious strawberry taste is brought 
about by a combination of the acetate, 
formiate, and butyrate of amy], a little 
nitric ether and glycerine, and a good 
deal of alcohol. 
berry, to these ingredients you add a 
modicum of aldeyhde, a sprinkling of 
sebacic ether, and a few grains of tar- 
tar. Pine-apple syrup is more readily 
made, eonsisting of one part each of 
chloroform and aldehyde, five parts of 
butyrate of ethyl, ten of butyrate of 
amyl, three of glycerine, and one hun- 
dred of alcohol. 
degree does science aid in duping the 
public!— Medical Independent. 


If you prefer rasp- 


To what an amazing 


The writer is a Russian, M. A. 


© common un- 


It] it is not moderated by heat coming 


whiteness and 


The habit 


its heat. On the other hand, the cold 
of the air is the more intense, because 


from below. The progress of temper- 
ature also, from the freezing point up- 
ward, is constantly arrested, as any 
surplus of heat is taken up in melting 
the snow. Insome countries, people 
have the impression that it is eglder 
without snow than with it. This is 
because in the absence of snow the 
wind is drier, and a dry cold wind is 
more severely felt than a moist cold 
wind. 


AnoruEr of the European celebrities 
of art and science, Helmholtz, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist, and professor of 
natural philosophy, until recently of 
the University of Hiedelberg, has ac- 
cepted the call to a professorship at the 
University of Berlin. The world is in- 
debted to this ardent and diligent in- 
vestigator for the invention of the Oph- 
thalmoscope (Speculum oculi), an in- 
strument by which the interior of the 
eye, and its condition, whether healthy 
or diseased, can be observed; also for 
the invention of the Tone Analyzer, an 
acoustical apparatus, by the use of 
which every sound can be scientifically 
analyzed, in its constituent or compo- 
nent parts, and the fullness, richness, 
or poverty of each tone determined. 


A wrRiTERin an English journal informs 
us that small pieces of non-resinous 
wood can be seasoned perfectly by boil- 
ing four or five hours—the process tak- 
ing the sap out of the wood, which 
shrinks nearly one-tenth in the oper- 
ation. The same writer states that 
trees felled in full leaf, in June or 
July, and allowed to lie until every 
leaf has fallen, will then be nearly dry, 
as the leaves will not drop of themselves 


hausted all the sap of the tree. The 
time required is froma month to six 
weeks, according to the dryness or 
wetness of the weather. The floor of 


cut up and put in place in less than a 
month after the leaves fell, has never 
shown the slightest shrinkage.—Weth- 
odist. 


Tue fact has been established that 
bones disappear in the ocean. By dredg- 
ing it iscommon to bring up teeth, but 
rarely ever a bone of any kind, as these 
dissolve if exposed to the action of the 
water but alittle time. On the con- 
trary, dentine, the peculiar substance of 
which teeth are formed, and the enamel 
covering them resist the destroying ac- 
tion of sea water indefinitely. | 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY 


E TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION OF 

known Institution will commence on 
mext. Prewousto that date, there will be a com- 
lete renovation of the éstablishment. A fine School Room 
and many other im ements will be ,and new fur 
niture, carpets, bedding, and apparatns supplied. 

The Course of oe and Modes of Instruction will be 
such as the best modern culture demands, and, in eve 
genuine adv ‘and Home, the Institution will 


a mill laid with poplar so treated, and 


Business Directory. 


BOOK-BINDERS. 


& Kim ball—Book-Binders, Paper Rulers 
and Blank Book Manufacturers, 505 Clay St., south- 
west cc mer Sanso me. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


/ Gomis, W. E—Periodical and Stationery Depot, 
corner Sansomeand Washington Streets. Subscrip- 
tions received. Agent for Koch’s Patent Binders. 


CORDAGE. 


ubbs & Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 
613 Front Street, San Francisco. 


ENGRAVERS. 


seat F. M—Stencil Plate Cutter, etc., 318 
Front Street, San Franc . Stencil Brushes, Ink 
and Cups. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


acific Insurance Co—Of San Francisco. Gold 
Assets, $1,700,000. Jonathan Hunt, President. A, 
J. Ralston, Secretary. 422 California Street. 


LAWYERS. 


& Drown—Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


("sz & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
San Francisco, Cal.,.in building of Pacitic Insur- 
ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


MACHINERY 


Machinery,Turbine Water-wheels, Pressure Blowers, 
Steam Pumps, Belting, Supplies, etc., 112 and 114 Cali- 


fornia Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. 


mith, C. W. M—United States and European Pa- 
tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. Patents ob- 
tained in all places where patent laws exist. 


2, & Co—United States and Foreign Patent 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood En- 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


PAINTERS. 


Hee C. A—House and Sign Painter, N. E. cor. 
Montgomery and Clay Streets. All orders promptly 
executed in the best style of the art. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Ore J. H—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 48 and 
49 Washington Market. 


POWDER. 


andmann, Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


FRINTERS. 


armany, John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, etc., 
Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. 


arr, M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 
Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 


Cyter & Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printers, 
536 Market Street, just below Montgomery Street, 
opposite Second. 


[oy Frank—Book and Job Printer, ( Franklin 
4 Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give hima call. 


paulding & Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 
Book and Job Printing Office, No. 414 Clay Street, 
below Sansome, San Francisto. Music promptly printed. 


SILVER WARE. 


W. K. & Co—Silversmiths, manu 
facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silver Ware 


— 


ILLIN OLS 


Elgin Watches. 


ELEGANT, DURABLE, 


ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 


The Cheapest for their qualities of any in Market. Com 
bining improvements not found on any other 


American Watch, 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


SOLOMON TESMORE, 


' DEALER IN 


OYSTERS, 


Clams, and all kinds of Shell Fish, 


STALLS NOS. 57,53 & 59 


OGQalifornia 
ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. 
Public or Private Parties, Families, Hotels and Restsu- 


rants supplied at short notice. Oysters 
cooked and served to order. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S OYSTER ROOM OPEN FROM GA. 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT. ‘ 


(Successors to A. A. Rosenberg, ) 


Dealers in Sheet Music, Pianos, 
And Musical Merchandise 
Of Every Description. 
139 Kearny St. Cor. Sutter, 
San Francisco. 


Sheet Music forwarded by mail, and In- 
_ Struments by express, to an 


Send your Orders Direct to us. 


JACOB SCHREIBER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


|Bedding and Furniture, 


520 Washington Street, 
Opposite Washington Market, SAN FRANCISCO. 


GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


ooeeAT, es 


Remarkably Low Figures. 


I manufacture a Spiral-Spring Bed, which I feel confident 


cannot be equaled for Ease and Durability, and which can+ 
not fail to give perfect satisfaction. 


%.—Particuiar attention paid to Renovating 


antage of School 
prove its claim to a place in the first rank. For particulars, 


REYV.C. H. POPE, Benicia, Cal. 


Bedding and Repairing Furniture. 


errr and Place, Importers Wood-working * 


wholesale and retail,810 Montgomery St., above Jackson 
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From the Commercial Heraldand Market 
Commercial Intelligence. 


Business in this leading trade department is altogether 
unsatisfactory. The deliveries of Grain are exceedingly 
meagre, scarcely equaling in the aggregate a third of last 
year’s receipts. A year ago, our Wheat exports of the new 
crop were considerable, and at the same time our ware- 
houses were being filled with surplus Grain.. Not so at 
present: barely one cargo of new Wheat has been thus far 
cleared for the United Kingdom, and we bave no store 
accumulations whatever in this city. This is certainly con- 
vincing evidence of light Grain crops. There are, howev- 
er, other reasons for withholding Wheat and Barley from 
market. In some localities, cereal crops were entire fail- 
ures, and this occasions an interior demand, of considera- 
ble importance, particularly of Barley, for feed purposes. 
This reversion of trade requirements is particularly sug- 
gestive to many growers, prompting them to hold their 
grain for a winter market, procuring cash advances upon 
it, which they can do upon more liberal terms than ever 
before. This enables them to wait patiently coming events 
—such, for instance, as an early rainy season, calling for 
increased seed-sowing, or the reverse, if adry season. It 
also givesthe farmer opportunity to learn the result of 
harvests elsewhere, and thus enables him to form some es- 
_timates of the future markets of the world, that have 
heretofore been, in some measure, depending upon the 
Pacific Slope for a Breadstuffs supply. 

In this connection, we print the following, taken from 
the Morning Call: 

During the harvest year ending June 30th, 1871, the mills 
of San Francisco manufactured 287,600 bbls Flour. These 
figures are the aggregate of the amounts obtained by per- 
sonal one to the pro rietors of the following mills: 
Goiden Gate, National, Golden Age, Genesee, Commercial, 
and Pacific. The capacity of these mills is not less than 
500,000 bbis per annum, and the small showing made for the 

t year is striking evidence of the great depression this 
important interest has labored under during that period. 
This great falling off in production is owing in part to the 
high prices of Wheat during the last six months, which 

revented the manufacture of Flour at: prices sufficiently 
ow for export to China, but principally to the enormous 
amount sent to this market from Oregon. 
the milling business in this city is believed to be more 
hopeful. As the exports of Wheat from Oregon increase, 
prices in that market must more nearly approximate to 
those here, and thus nentralize the principal advantage 
that the Oregon millers now possess. 

The above figures are thought by some to be exaggera- 
tions, yet they doubtless approximate the entire city prod- 
uct of all local millers. It will be remembered that in a 
previous ssue—July 14th—we gave the receipts of Flour 
from interior mills at 494.051 bbls against 746,066 bbls the 
previous year, being the smallest amount received, with one 
exception, from a like sourc2 in ten years, showing that the 
mills in the interior now find a home market inland for 
their Flour, whereas formerly there were few consumers 
other than at the seaboard. This inland trade promises to 
grow and expand year by year, as the country becomes more 
populous and the railroads bring us within reach of mar- 
kets heretofore beyond our limits. Fora year past, Utah 
Montana, etc., have been drawing more or less Flour, Bread 
and Crackers from us, and this trade 1s steadily increasing 
in value and importance. 

At the Mechanics’ Institute Industrial Exhibition, in 
this city, may be seen what is called the golden fleece of 
California, being a single Wool fleece selected from the 
clip of fifty sheep recent'y marketed in this city. Its pa 
ternity is not now known, but the fleece weighs 26 bs, and 
the staple is from 7 to 12 inches—averaging 9 inches—in 
length. In the language of the trade, it is what may be 


‘ ealled “ten-inch staple.’”’ It is, without doubt, the finest 


fleece ever sheared in this State, if not in the United States. 

It is fine Merino Wool, and attracts great attention. It is 

exhibited by James Hartley & Co., of this city. Our Wool 

market is at present very quiet. Receipts from Oregon be- 
gin to flag, and it is yet too early for free supplies from the 

fall clip. Prices continue to rule high, and, by reason of a 

light stock here and elsewhere, coupled with an active de- 

mand, it is probable that high prices will continue to pre- 
vail throughout the year. 

The exports for the past week have been as follows: 
Romeo for Liverpool carried 20,945 ctls Wheat, 10 cs Wine, 
37 tons Copper Ore, valued at $49,521. John Bright for 
Cork had 40,709 ctls Wheat, valued at $93,000. Quickstep 
for Hongkong had 11,479 bbls Flour, 50 ctls Oats, etc., val- 
ued $78,339. Milton Badger for Acajutla carried 500 bbls 
Flour, etc., valued at $14,026. City of Adelaide for Hono- 
lulu had 55 bbls Flour, 40 cts Oats, etc., valued at $26,436; 
same for Melbourne had 300 flasks Quicksilver, etc., valued 
at $13,972; same for Sydney had 100 doz Brooms, 1,000 bbls 
Flour, etc., valued at $7,142. Isabel for Melbourne carried 
485 doz Brooms, 827 pkgs Salmon, 48 ctls Wheat, etc., val- 
ued at $13,926. Two Brothers for Mollendo, Peru, had 35,900 
Railroad Ties, valued at $13,100. 

The following is a statement of the receipts of Domestic 
Produce in this market for the week ending August 10th, 
and the total forthe past three years, from July lst to 
the corresponding date each year: 


OF mn “< mn n < 

PRODUCE. Sa] Soe 
Fs 

| 

Flour, qrsks....... 12,131 48, 266 66,433 49,606 
Wheat, sks....... .. 100,801! 278,250 758,240 756,805 
Barley, sks........... 2,359 95,001 99.612 114,708 
6,752 345 28,273 17,549 
Potatoes, sks........ 8,213) (54,728 59,474 55,135 
220 346 @2,081 2 
Buckwheat. sks..... BS 14 13 
Beans, sks..........- 278) 4,875 3.319 1,949 
1,781 6,762 13,117 10,279 
Hay, bales........... 6,656 42,207 54,180 ,920 


The receipts of certain articles of Oregon produce from 
January Ist to date, have heen as follows: Flour, qr sks, 
470,02: Wheat, sks, 30,461; Qats, sks,6,052: Salmon, bbis, 
3,416: hf bbls, 1,117; pkgs, 19.629; Bacon, pkgs, 2,307; Beef, 
bbls, 165; cs, 36; Hams, pkgs, 194; Butter, pkgs, 676: Lard, 
pkgs, 420: Pork, bbls, 1,216; Dried Apples, pkgs, 1,106; Ripe 
do, bxs, 27,431. 

The exports of Breadstuffs from this port from July lst, 
1871, to date, as compared with the same time in 1870, 
have been as follows: 


——1871 -——1870 —~ 
Flour, Wheat, Flour, Wheat 
To bbis ctls.  etle. 
New York, etc......... 1 10,755 
Great Britain.......... ....-- Memes 471,62 
na. eevee 33,087 1 1,793 
773 1l 2,089 2 
Mexico. 395 573 
Hawaiian Islancs..... 428 20 1.880 259 
British Columbia..... 214 122 240 
Russian Possessions.. ...... eas 300 31 
Fiji Islands........... fb) 4 
Totals..... 43,693 83.033 12,005 482,736 


.FLOUR—The Quickstep, for Hongkong, has completed 
her lading and has cleared, carrying 11,479 bbls. The City of 
Adelaide carried 1,000 bbls Extra to Sydney. The Fannie 
Hare, for Singapore, will load 3,000 bbls Superfine at Val- 
lejo. There is at present avery trifling export demand, 
and prices are inclined to shade off. Oregon, quite unex- 
pectedly, continues to send us supplies, finding a dull 
market. We note sales of 3,000 bbls Vallejo Star Mills Su- 
perfine, for export, at $5 62'4, f. 0. b. at Vallejo. The price 
of city-made Superfine is $5 8744@6: Extra Superfine, $6@ 
6 25; Baker’s Extra and Family, $6 50@6 75: Oregon Ex- 
tras, $6 25@6 50 @ 196 Ibs, allin hf and qr sks. The steam- 
ship’ Constitution, for Central American ports, carried of 
Golden Gate Mills, 12,000 qr sks Extra Family and 5v0 bbls 
Extra. Other export sales of Golden Age, National and 
Genesee Mills may be noted, but of these we have no de- 
tails. 


'WHEAT-Since the commencement of the present har- 


- vest year, three vessels have been dispatched to the United 


Kingdom with Wheat, viz.: 


Centalgy. Value. 

20,945 47,722 
John Bright, August $th........ ss 40,709 93,000 
Against 17 vessels in 1870, with...... 471,621 886,434 


The following vessels are now on the berth:-Allahabad, 
1,185 tons; Doune Castle, 886 tons; Globe, 736 tons; Lady 
Cairns, 1,264 tons; North East, 997 tons; Rokeby Hall, 1,044 
tons. 

Our receipts are very meagre, falling considerably short 
of same period last year, although within a few days past 

here are\indications of an increased supply, causing prices 
at this writing to droopsomewhat. Millers are now buying 
very sparingly, having no Flour orders in hand Sales of 
Dark Coast have been made at $2 12's:@2 15: Bay, $2 17s«@ 
2 25 ® ctl. ' Sales for the week aggregate 40,000 sks, chiefly 
at $2 20@2 25—latter for choice white. 


BARLEY—Under the influence of steady interior de- 
mand, coupled with light receipts, prices continue to hard- 
en, with sales of new crop feed at $1 60@1 65; closing rate, 
$170. Old Brewing is in limited request at $1 85@1 90 
ctl. 

' OATS—The offerings of new are more liberal and prices 
droop, quotable at $1 60@1 75 for new; old, $1 70@1 85 
ctl. 

CORN—The receipts are barely equal to the demand. A 
car-load of Iowa Yellow sold at $2 27's. We quote prime 
Yellow, $2 30@2 35: White, $2 50@2 60 # ctl. 

BRAN AND MIDDLINGS—There is less abundance, 
me prices more firm at $22 50@ 25; the latter, $35@40 

n. 

HAY—The market is strong at the rise. Cargo sales at 
$19@23 ton. 

WOOL—There is but little busines doing, for want of 
stock to work with. The receipts’ from Oregon meet ready 

sale at full rates—say 40@42'¢c for the Spring Clip. Califor- 
nia Fall is yet in light supply, selling at 27}¢@30c, though 
one or twosmal! parcels have been taken at an advance 
upon these rates. A fleece of California Merino, weighing 
26 ibs, ten-inch staple, is now to be seen at the Industrial 
Exhibition. 

TALLOW—The supply is very meagre, falling far short 
of the local manufacturing @emand. Sales at 9@10c. 

HIDES—The Montana from Mexican ports brought up 
4,255. We quote California Dry at 17@18c ; Dry-salted, 8@¥c. 


The future of | 


HONEY —The supply is fair. We quote Los Angeles 
strained‘ at 13@14c; small lots of choice white, from San 
Diego, selling at 30c B b. 

MUSTARD SEED-The receipts are very meagre. The 
last Panama steamer carried,en route for New York, 230 
bags. The price is entirely nominal. 

POTATOES—Receipts are free, but prices firm at our 
quotations, with an upward tendency, say 65c@$1 @ 100 bs 
for good to choice. Sweet Carolina, 3@34c b. 

_ ONIONS--The supply is fair. Red are selling at 0@T5c, 
and Silverskins at 87'¢c@$1 100 bs. 

POULTRY AND GAME—The market is very liberally 
supplied with all kinds. Verison is selling at 10@llc @ b. 
Spring Chickens, €3 50@4:; Hens and Roosters, $550@7: 
Dac tame, $4 50@5 B dozen: Geese, tame, $9@10 50 8 
dozen; Turkeys, 20@22c @ b; Hare, $1 0@2 B® dozen: 
Doves, 30@75c do. 

CATTLE, ETC.—Supplies sare plentiful, and low prices 
prevail. We quote slaughterers’ prices as follows: Beef, 
per quarter, 5@9c; Sheep, 5!s@6c; Lambs, 7@8c: Calves, 
6@9c @ bh. Pork on foot is selling at 5@64c ® Bb; do, 
dressed, 8'4(@944c. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS—Liberal supplies by rail have a de- 
pressing effect upon home supplies. We quote fresh roll 
as before, at 27@32c, a few extra choice dairies 
held higher ; prime California firkin commands 28@300. 
Cheese is in good supply; Eastern is quotable at 13%c 
by the car-load; California, 10@14c; extra choice factory 
dairies, 15@16c, in a jobbing way. Eggs are not plentiful: we 
quote California, 42c. The Oregon steamer brought down 
4,000 dozen, and sold at about 36@37c. Chicago Eggs are 
quite unsalable. 

FRUIT—The market continues to be plentifully sup- 
plied with. all seasonable varieties. Apples of inferior 
quality are almost unsalable, and ought to be kept at hom 

and dried, for, as it is, they are a dead loss to the producer. 
Berries are getting out of date, though Blackberries are 
plentiful and very cheap, quality superior; immense sup- 
plies are being canned. Raspberries were again a failure, 
and esecond-crop Strawberries of little moment. Peaches, 
Pears and Plums very abundant and cheap. Grapes 
are now arriving in quantities; selling at, low rates. To- 
matoes are becoming quite adruginthe market. Other 
vegetables both plentiful and cheap. Howe & Hall fur- 
nish the following quotations: Apples— Choice, $1 25@ 
150 box: Cooking, box. Pears — Bartlett, 
$1 75@2; Bloddgood, $1@1 50; Dearborn Seedling, $1; 
Cooking, }0}@i75c @ box. Oranges, ® M-—Tahiti, $15 
@20. Limes, $1538 M. Lemons—$6@8 @ 100. Pineapples, 
dozen. Bananas, $2@3 @ bunch. Cocoanuts, $10 
100. Strawberries, 6@8c th. Red Currants, 5@7c 
ib. Apricots, 3@5c th: 75c ® basket. Raspberries, 12¢c 
hb. Peaches—Crawford, $1 25 basket; choice Clings, 
$2 @ basket; Early York, $1@1 25 # basket; common, 75c 
basket. Nectarines, $1@1 50 box. Tomatoes, 8@lic 
ib.: Blackberries, 4@5c bh. Califorma Figs, 8@10c b. 
Cantaleups, $1@2 dozen. Watermelons, $7@15 100. 
Grapes—Sweetwater, 3@4c: Muscat of Alexandria, 8@12sc; 
Rose de Peru, 4@6c @ th; Mission, $1 box. Plums—50c@ 
$1 box; Peach, 5@7ic @h. Crab-apples, P box. 
Dried Peaches, choice, 12%@l5c # bh. Dried Apples, 1034 
@124%c @ b. Dried Plums, pitted, 18@20e B bh; common, 
@ic P b. 


— 


[From the Commercial Herald. } 


ARBITRARY INTERFERENCE WITH FOREIGN TRADERS | 
IN JAPAN, 


We took occasion, several months ago, to 
animadvert upon the despotic coursé then be- 
ing pursued by the authorities of Yeddo for 


Van Reed, an American citizen long resident in 
Japan. This gentleman had opened a stock 
exchange for dealing in teas, silks, rice, and 


ness, the Japanese authorities compass this end 


the Government. 
Nearly a year has now elapsed since these 
officials, taking advantage of Mr. Van Reed’s 


the Japanese to make full and instant repara- 
tion, the powers at Washington suffered this 


anese to the commission of further aggressions. 
It now appears that every establishment of this 
kind in Yeddo—seven in number, and embracing 
among their proprietors men of five different 
nationalities—has been forced to discontinue 
operations. This conduct, besides being tyran- 
nical and unjust, is in direct contravention of 
treaty stipulations with other powers, who, it 
can hardly be supposed, will overlook this scan- 
dalous violation of solemn compacts and sub- 
version of the rights of their citizens and sub- 
jects. But, as itis quite useless to appeal to 
the sense of honor or justice of that nation, 
vigorous measures should at once be adopted to 
enforce speedy and ample restitution for all the 
damages sustained by these foreign traders. 
Let the former understand that they shall have 
to make good, and that without prevarication 
or delay, every dollar of loss incurred through 
their malfeasance, and we shall soon have an 
end of these exhibitions of jealousy and malice. 
The Japanese coming among us are permitted 
to engage in any pursuit open to our own cit- 
izens, and we must insist upon the same privi- 
leges being extended to such of our people as go 
to reside in Japan. Mr. DeLong, our Minister 
at Yeddo, has brought this matter home to the 
notice of our Government, and performed with 
promptitude and energy his whole duty in the 
premises, and we trust that his application for 
redress will result in the early adoption of 
measures looking to that end. 


| From the Commercial Herald. ] 


GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF THE COUNTRY ALONG 
THE FORTIETH PARALLEL, 


We have just received the third volume of 
the series, comprising Reports on the Mining 
Industry of the United States, prepared by the 
corps of geologists and mining engineers acting 
under government appointment. The present 
volume is by James D. Hague, with extensive 
contributions by Clarence King, in charge of 
the expedition; These works issue from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, at Washington, hav- 
ing first been submitted to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and are published by order of the War 
Department. Aside from their intrinsic value, 
growing out of the information they contain, 
these books, with the accompanying atlases, 
are extremely creditable to the parties concern- 
ed in getting them up, the material being of the 
choicest kind and the workmanship marked by 
a high degree of mechanical skill and artistic” 
beauty. Very rarely has anything more ele- 
gant been turned out by pripate enterprise, or 
under the auspices of the Government. 

The labors of this Commission cover the belt 
of country lying along and adjacent to the great 
continental railroad, a region unsurpassed by 


by a mode of procedure peculiar to these Ori-| best in Paris. 
ental peoples, the natives being notified that | to erect two hotels of the character in question 
they will be severely punished if found dealing —one for first-class boarders, and another for 
with or in any manner patronizing these stock | people of limited means, but each to be perfect | 
exchanges, which are thus as effectually closed | in itself. Visitors from Eastern cities would 
up as if forbidden by an express command of| probably give preference to such an establish- 


THE PACIFIO. : 


any other in the world in the extent and varied 
character of its mineral wealth; and the Gener- 
al Government has acted wisely in having it so 
thoroughly explored and its natural features 
and economic resources represented in a man- 
ner at once so instructive, attractive, and use- 
ful. The modicum set apart for this service, 
while it evinces an enlightened concern for the 
advancement of our industrial interests and the 
cause of science, is but planting seed that in a 
few years will, in material benefits alone, d 
a thousand fold. With what the General @ov- 
ernment has done to maintain this expedition 
under Mr. King, and in supporting a Commis- 
sioner of Statistics for five consecutive years, 
#ad with what California has accomplished in 
keeping our State Geological Survey in the 
field, our authorities, neither State nor Nation- 
al, can justly be charged with indifference to a 
proper geographical and geological exploration 
of our mineral domain. : 

The series of reports to be prepared by Mr. 
King and his associates will be published in 
five volumes: the first comprising a treatise 
on Systematic Geology; the second, on Descrip- 


the fourth, on Zoology and Paleontology; and 
the fifth,on Botany. The third—the volume 
now before us—is replete with ‘highly useful 


mining; the several topics of opening and ex- 
ploiting mines, erecting works, character of 
machinery, reducing ores, etc., being treated of 
in a most comprehensive and intelligent man- 
ner. 

The Atlas accompanying this volume contains 
fourteen large-sized maps and diagrams, all ad- 
mirably drawn and elegantly colored. These 
maps exhibit the topography of the Western 
States and Territories, and the geology and 
location of mountain ranges, mining districts, 
etc., in the State of Nevada; while the cuts and 
diagrams illustrate the character of the Com- 
stock Lode, with its workings, sections, ete. 


[From the Commercial 
A NEEDED INSTITUTION. 


San Francisco is now sufficiently large to pos- 
sess the conveniences and facilities which are 
enjoyed bp the people of other cities. One of 
our wants — and a serious one, too —is:a hotel 
for invalids: an institution boasting of all the 
comforts of a first-class hotel, with the applian- 


breaking up the business of Mr. Eugene M. | ces and sanitary belongings of a first-class hos- 


pital. Very large numbers of people reside in 
hotels, and jwhen sickness overtakes any of 
them they find themselves entirely out of place, 


other staple products of the country, conduct- | receiving little attention from others, while they 4. 
ing the business after the usages common in| are a source of annoyance to many, especially | Snirt’g.br'n30in— 74@— 10 
these institutions, which, it appears, is not at| if their disease be of a contagious or infectious |, 
all violative of any municipal rule or law of that | character. 
empire. That such is the case appears from | sarily imply the presence of those appliances 
the fact, that the shoshas—a certain class of Jap-| which suggest physical infirmity ; but it gives 
anese trading establishments—are permitted to| assurance that they are ready for immediate 
carry it on without let or hindrance, this alone | use, and will be manipulated with eminent med- 
being the style of transactions engaged in. | ical and surgical skill. Such an institution is 
Being thus without any legal pretext for pro-| contemplated by Mr. Bondu, who has had 
hibiting foreigners from carrying on this busi- | large experience in the business, and possesses 


A hotel for invalids does not neces- 


superior ability to render it fully equal to the 
We learn that it is his intention 


ment, as affording all that could be desired as 
a temporary residence combined with immedi- 
ate skillful treatment, in case of sickness. Sim- 


absence from the country, proceeded in this| jlar institutions have been found to work admi- 
manner to destroy his business, which up till rably in other places, and are everywhere men- 
that time had been quite extensive and prosper- | tioned in terms of high commendation. Their 
ous. Finding on his return his trade complete- popularity insures success, and their happy 
ly ruined, that gentleman at once made applica- | combination of required facilities and comforts 
tion to his own Government, through the Amer-| insures popularity. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
ican Minister at Yeddo, for redress. Instead, | Bondu will urge the early completion of his 
however, of acting promptly, and compelling | project by enlisting the assistance and co-oper- 


ation of our capitalists and prominent men of 
enterprise, who can scarcely fail to comprehend 


matter to linger, thereby emboldening the Jap-| its intrinsic merit. 


Tue First Cotron Bitoom.—We have receiv- 
ed from Hopeton, Merced County, the first cot- 
ton bloom of the season, discovered July Ist, 
from cotton planted April 27th, which is un- 


usually early for the age of the plant—about 
two weeks earlier than cotton of the same age 
in the Southern States. The crop is looking 
exceedingly well, and pronounced by good cot- 
ton judges to be the best cotton they have ever 
seen. At present date blooms are plenty. 


STATEMENT of coal shipped by the Vancouver 


Coal Mining and Land Company, limited, from 
January Ist to June 30th, 1871: 

To ; Tons 


SHERMAN IsLAND Wueat.—The San J oaquin 
Republican of July 29th, says: Captain Davis, 
of the steamer Clara Belle, informs us that he 


witnessed the thrashing of fifty-eight acres of 
wheat at Sherman Island, a few days since, and 
that the product was the enormous yield of 
4,000 bushels—very nearly sixty-nine bushels 
to the acre. He also says that they have cut 
six tons of hay to the acre. At this rate of 
product, a very short time is necessary to pay 
the expense of reclaiming tule land, and when 
reclaimed, you have the advantage of moist soil 
in dry seasons, and an assurance of a crop ev- 
ery season. . 


> 


REMARKABLE Discovery.—Gold, silver, and 
copper in solution, oozing out of the mountain 


and becoming precipitated by aecident, would 
be deemed a novel discovery; yet Mr. 8S. W. 
Howland informed us that such a discovery had 
been made in Bingham. A gentleman who is 
sinking a shaft with the expectation of finding 
gold in that caiion, some time ago nailed a piece 
of sheet iron up to keep the water from dripping 
on the men at work. After it had thus served 
to keep off the water for some three weeks, he 
took it down, and found, to his astonishment, 
that it was covered over an inch thick with 
gold, silver, and copper, with a little iron, which 
had been in the water in solution, and became 
precipitated by being brought in contact with 
the sheet iron. The silver was over three hun- 
dred dollars to the ton, and the gold over eight 
hundred, besides the copper. This 1s certainly 
a remarkable discovery, and may lead to im- 
portant results.—Sali Lake News. 


Enormous REvVENvE From Tosacco.—The fol- 
lowing taxes have been paid to the United 
States Government by P. oe & Ot since 
1866, being the largest tax paid by any rm in 
the ae ; 1866, $823,635 4; 1867, $1,031,- 
035 40; 1868, $837,362 12; 1869, $989,218 74; 
1870, $1,480,082 92. 1871—January, $138,- 
834.50; February, $148,421 66 ; March, $18,- 
788 08; April, $166,167 42; May, $189,963 63. 
The above includes only the direct specific tax 
‘ou chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, but 
does not include manufacturers’ tax, sales tax, 
dealers’ tax, license tax, income tax, cigar: ax, 
and many others too numerous to mention. 


tive Geology; the third, on Mining Industry ; | 


and interesting information on the subject of| © 


| Wholesale Prices Current. 


Corrected weekly by H. Cuanninc BEALS ,Edito 


Commercial Herald and Market Review. 


Quotations,it should be_understood,areintendedt rep 
esent the wholesale prices obtainablefor entireinvoices 


Bread. 
Pilot, 5 @— 6 


Crackers in tins.— — @— 9 
Soda Biscuit....— 8 @— 
Cakes in tins....— 10 a— 
Candles. . 

Sperm, B b. ooo 2723@— 30 


dado  Fratent..— 4U 
Adamantine ....— 14 174 


Cement, etc. 
Kosendale....... 3 25 3 50 
Plaster, Calc’d.. 3 25 @ 3 50 
Cigars. 

Havana........110 — 
Cai'a Havana.. 85 — @150— 
Conn. 45 — @ bu— 
Manila......... 50 @ 
@eal. . 

Australian..... 12 50 a— or 
Bell’bam Bay... 8 @9— 
Caiijornia....... 25 @ 8 25 
Coos Bay....+-- 
Cumberi’d cks..20 — 
Le i h (22 


Coffee. 

Guatemala. ...— — log 
Java, U.G. — @— 20 
Kona, green.....— 16 @— — 
Manila eer i6 98 


— G— 


Tarred Cordage.— 15 @— -—- 
Bolt Rope....... 


A = 43 
Bi-Carbonate 
Soda, ....— 54@— 53 
Borax. refined... 25 @— — 
Brimstone, Am. 

astor Oil, Kas 

India, retined. 1 15 @—- — 
Do Baker’s..... 1 — 
Cream Tartar...— 35 50 
Copperas... ....—- 3 
Kpsum Salts....— 6 8 
Hydro Potass... 4 40 (w 4. 50 


jaltpeter, K. I., 
refined. ....— 20 


7150@ 8 — 
Opium,China 

50 @15 — 
Oil, Annis....... — @ + 50 
Saleratus, 
Soda Ash........— 38@— 33 
Soda Caustic...— 7 @— 13 

x @— 


Sugar of Lead..— 40 @— — 
Sulphur, fiour..— 8 @— 8% 


0Z.... 2 20 @ 2 25 
nine, 10 75 


Dry Goods. 


DOMESTIC. 
Drills, bro. 30in.— 144 ®@— 16 
do bie’d28in.— 14 @— lo 
do blue,28in.— 18 @— — 
Sheetings, br’n 
Standard, 36in— 123@— 14 


Do light, 36in...— 7 
Do bic’d, glight.— 8 @— 8% 
Do 7-8.... 8a— lu 
Do 4-4 fine......— 13 @— 22 


® 


Do 6-4. 24 @— 30 
Do 324 0— 374 


Apron and Fur- . 
niture Check.— 16 @— 20 
Gambrics, col’d 
and bleached..— 9 @— 10 
Cot’n F’l, heavy— 20 a— 30 
Cot'n F’l, light.— 16 @— 18 
Cottonades......— 25 @— 35 
Denims.,hvy 28in— 18 @— 25 
do light, 27in— 12 @— 14 
Hickory Stripes, 
heavy, 28in...— 14 @— 20 
Do light, 27 in... — 114@— 128 
Prints, Merimac 
and Cochecos.— 104@— 114 
Do Sprague ,Pa- 
cific and Ham- 

Ticks, hvy, 36in— 18 @— 30 
do do 30in— 16 @— 30 
do do 28in— 13 @— 16 
Cot. Duck, 1@1l0— 42 @— 24 
do 1-0 to 12-V— 45 @— 72 
do Ravens,23in— 18 23 
Kentucky Jeans— 16 @— 38 

FORKIGN. 
Drills, ble'’d, 25in— 20 @— 40 
Hickory Stripes, 
26 in.. 124@— 18 
Cottonades, 26in— 25 w— 40 


Denims, 26in....— 12 @— 14 
Table Damasks, | 
bich’d Union, 
50 @— 715 


7 
Do do Linen 

@8-4 70 @ 
Do br’n, 7-4@8-4— 60 @— 75 
Diaper, Russian.— — ta 25 
Burlaps. 36 inch.— 10 @— — 
.do 40 inch.— 11 @— — 
do 60 inch.— 15 @— — 
Print, 32in, Eng.— 18 @— 21 
Sheet’s, bro, d6in— 13 @— 14 
do do 30in— 10 @— ll 
do bleac’a, 3-4— 20 w— 35 
do Russia.....— 28 @— 30 


CLOTHIN 
Oregon Cassim’ 
Gray Overshirts 


G. 
15 @ 1 20 


10 50 @21 — 
— — 
California do....15 50 @25 50 
Hickory Shirts... 5 — @l2 — 
Check Linen do. 6 — @1!3 50 
Enfield mixed, 
Undershirts 
and Drawers.. 6 50 @9 — 
Satinet Pants...21 — @30 — 
Cassimere, do...36 — @60 - 
Overalis....... 
Reef Jackets.. .. 
Goodyear’s bl’k 
Rubber Coats. 
Do white do.... 
Do slate color.. 
Co ry, 
Mackerel, ol, 
47 hf bbl...... 
Do Nol, @ kitt. l 
Salmon, pickled, 


85 


88 88 8 
wo | com 
= 1Ss 


Fiour. 

Alviso Mills..... 
Commer’! Mi 
Golden Gate.... 


SE. oy BE SSE 


regon....... 
stockton City... 
santa Clara..... 
rench Conserves. 
‘ruitsin Syrup. 8 — @10 — 
Vinegar.........— 45 @— 50 
sardines, hf bx. 3 50 @— — 
sardines, qr bx. 2 15 
Fruits and Preserves. 
Apples, Dried...— 10 @— 1 
Peaches, Dried .— 14 @— 15 
Figs, Smyrna, 

—1 — 20 
Do NOW 20 — 25 
Prunes, Iiung’n— 11 @— 12 
Layer, 


> 


325 @ 3 75 
Currants, Zaute.— 10 @— ll 
Almonds 


Mar- 
seilles, th...— 25 


Chili Walnuts..— — 10 
Peanuts, Cal....— 6 @— 7 
Ginger, Pres'vd, 

6 — @ 6 25 


ries, ® gailon.— 45 @— 50 
CurrantJeliy, 

2-Ib tins....... 4 25 4 50 
Honey, 2-1 tins. 2 50 3— 


Green Corn..... 175 @ 2 25 
Green Peas..... 2 50 @— <= 
2 25 @ 2 75 
Lobster, 2-h tins 2 75 @ 3 — 
Turkey, 2-f tins 4 25 @ 4 50 
Chicken....... . 425 4 50 
Gherkins, qts... 2 25 @— — 
do hfgal3—- @4— 
Cucumbers,kgs, 
# gallon......— 40 @— 45 
rain. 
Wheat, Cal..... 2 20 @ 2 25 
do Oregon. 2 25 @ 2 30 
Barley, brewing 1 90 @ 2 05 
do @ 1 85 
Oats, California. 175 @ 1 90 
Corn, White.... 2 20 @ 2 25 
do Yellow... 2 20 @ 2 25 
Peas, Split......— 5 @— 6 
Beans, avos. 
do White...— 


Gunny Bags. 
In each...— 21 @— — 
an 


In bundles. .....— 

Cheekun’'s......— 21 @a— 

Gunpowder. 

Cal. Blasting....— — @ 3 — 

Dupont’s Blast- 
ing. eg...— — @3 — 

Hazard’s do do..— — @ 3 — 


CANISTER. 

Haz.KRP,#8 b— — @— 50 

do Electric...— — 1— 

do Am. Sport.— — 
Dupont, F F F G— — @— 50 

unt’s Axes, 

OzZeN ...... 16 — @1IT — 

De Handled. | @is 


Shovels....... ll — @12 — 
Nails, Cut, 
do Wrought.— 7 @- 


California — @22— 
Hides. 


Green Salt 


8 
1870 .— 1 15 


Hops. 
; Californian. — 5 


Dodo, med. 36in— i] @— 12 |S 


|Spices. 


Wool. 
Californian, #?B— 25 @— 35 
— 40 @— 42. 


D bm... 1T @— 18 P to 
~ lted...-— 3 @— 94 Roya’ 


Lime. 

California. ...... l 75 @ 2 — 
Leather. 
Sole,OakTan'd, 

TID... 25 @ 30 
Harness Oak. ..— 30 @— 35 
Do FirTanned..— 26 @— 30 
Skirtin 4 Oak...— 32 @a-— 35 
Do FirTanned..— 30 @— 32 
Bridle, Oak, ® 


Kip Skins, Oak 
Tanned,? h.— 45 @— 715 
Do Fir fanned..— 38 @— 60 
Wax Leather, ® 
fou 15 18 
Do FirTanned..— 14 @— 17 
Sheep Skins, # 
dozen eecttesce 2 50 @ 4 am 
Lumber. 
Humboldt, as- 
sorted, M..15 — @28 — 
Puget Sound do.l3 — @23 — 
Redw'd Boards.16 — @27 — 
— @28 — 
encing.18 — — 
Orford Ce. 
ar 


Plate, 0 — 
Sheet, No lv to — § 
Sheet, No 14 to 20— 
Sheet,No24to27— 


COPPER. 
Sheathing, th— 26 @— — 
Sheathing, Old .— — @— 17 
Sheathing, Yell.— 24 @— 243 
Do Uld Yellow.— — @— ly 
Compos’n Nails.— 24 @— 24 
Ho olts 24 @— 2 

PLATES. 
Plates, Charcoal 
OX-....— — @13 — 
Plates, IC Char.10 — @10 50 
Roofing Plates..— — @10 50 
Banca'lin Slabs,—- — @— 42 


STEEL. 
English Cast 
Steel, RB ID....— 15 @— 16 


QUICKSILVER. 

Per a— 75 
Forexport....— — 
ZINC. 

Sheets, B Ib....— ‘10 @— 104 

AD. . 
Pig, B........— 6 @— 7 
ipe..... 8 16 


Molasses and Syrups. 
Molasses, Ha- 


5 gail kegs....— 99 @— — 
Do hf bbis......— 85 


Vakum, Navy,® 


5— 
bale of 50 Ibs.. 6 — @ 


bles, b..... 7 — @8 — 


bl. 
Olive Plagniol ..— — @ 5 50 
do Possell....— — @ § 25 
do Bacigalupi—- — @ 5 — 
Linseed, boiled.— 85 @— 874 
China Nut, ines— 8 @— — 
Sperm, crude... 1 30 @— — 
do bleached 175 @ 2— 
Coast Whale ...— 38 @— 40 
crude....— 524 


r 5 @ l 
Coal, Refined...— 37 38 


Lead,Red Amer- 
ican, ® tb.....— 10 @— 12 
Lead,White Am 


Ochre, ground..— 44@— 5 
Venetian Red... _ 8 @~— + 5 
Vermilion,com.— 75 

— 23 


VARNISHES. 
2— @2 15 


Nobles & Hoars. 5 jai @ 7 50 


Beel, Mess,#bbll4 — @18 — 
Beef, Famil : 


Pork, do hf bbl.14 — @— — 
Pork, Mess, bbis25 — @— 
Do do hf bbls..13 — @— — 
Pork, Prime 
Mess, @bbl...22 50 @— — 
Hams, domestic.— 14 @— 18 
Bacon, domestic— 14 @— 16 
Lard, in bbls....— — @— 13 
Butter, Eastern— 20 @— 28 
Butter, Interior.— 14 @— 20 
Butter, Cal..... 25 @— 323 
Butter, Oregon.— 15 @— 2v 
Cheese. Califor.— 9 @— 
Potatoes. 

B D.......— — 


Palu. 
Hawaiian, b.— 


ikice. 

China, No 
China, No 2.....— 
Patna, Nolcl’d.— 
Hawaiian..... 9 @— 1 


alt. 
Liverp’! Coarse, 
Carmen Island..13 — @1l4 — 
Cal. Bay, ®ton. 6 50 @14 — 
Sauces, etc. 
Lea & Perrin’s 
Worcestersh’e 

pts, ® doz.... 675 @— — 
Do do hf pts... 425 @— — 
Assorted, pints..—{. @ 
‘romato Catsup, 
pints.........— @ l 25 

ts @ 


q ee 
Capers, pts 66eeg @ 2 50 
Sh 


OG. 
Cal’a, 2 25 a— 
Tatham’s...,... 2 25 @— — 
2—- @— — 


Castile, tb 1 
Chemica) Olive.—j 6 @— 
Standard Cal’a..— 7 
Colgate’s Pale..— 8 @— 9 

Do Chem. Olive— 104@— 11 

California Pale.— 5 @— 5} 


Cloves. ........-— 16 @— 17 
Cassia, 8B D.....— 32 a— 33 
Nutmegs, 8 b..— — 
Pepper, Grain..— 20 
Pim nto 16 17 


2— @ 2 25 


Starch. 
Glenfield, Pat’nt— 16 @— — 
Kingsford's 


33 


Pearl 10 Q— = 
Spirits Turpentine. 

Bbis, galion..— 60 @— -- 
Cases. Eastern..— 65 @— 70 
Sugar. 

China 
Hawaiian.......— 
7 


Do 03.. 
Cent’]l America.— 


Do Powdered..— 1 _— 
Do Granulated.— 14 @— — 
Golden Coffee C— 13 
Do Refined Loa — @— 15 
Do Yellow......— 122@— 13 
Teas. 
Young Hyson, | 

country made.— 65 @ 1 — 


BLA 
Foo-Chow Oo- 
long, hfchests — 

and bxs, hf & 

4-1 papers....— 55 @— 90 
Pouchong do. .— 45 @— 60 
Souchong do...— 65 
Japan, Ist qual.— 65 @— 90 
Do 2d quality.— 45 @— 55 
Tobacco. 

Hf Ds Navy, 


65 @— 75 
Hf ths Virgini 


Pounds, 12-inch 
hard pressed..— 60 @— 70 
Do extra choice— 60 @— 85 
Do ordinary..... — 40 @— 50 
9 in Light press.— 75 @— 85 
Gon 30 @— 60 

nderson’s so 

ace, Chewing. 9 — @ 9 50 
Solar. Fine Cut. 8 -.- @= — 
Smok’g, hfs, qrs— 40 @— 85 
Do land 2 Bs..— 50 @— 60 


Tubs, 8 Nest.... 
Weast Powders. 


1,..18 — — 
@20 — 


the 


Shingles, Redw. 2 25 @ 2 50 
Laths,Cal.......2 75 g 
Matches. 
- -- 325 @ 3 50 
Kurekaand Cal.1 80 @ 210 
Matting. 

China,4-4.. .... 450 @ 6 50 
na, 6-4,,..... 

Metais. 
| IRON, 
Scotchand Eng- 

lish Pig, Bton 34 — @35 — 
Am. White Pig 40 — @42 — 
Refined Bar, bad 


— 55 @— 70 


JOHN H. CARMANY & Co. 


Book, Magazine end Newspaper Publishers, 


409 WASHINGT ON S T., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Among their late important acquisitions, the firm beg leave to call attention to 


Tur OverRLAND 


_ The intrinsic excellence of this magazine has rendered it one of the most popular wherever 
the English language is read. The opinions of literary men and prominent members of the 
editorial fraternity, on both sides of the Atlantic, are compliment , and full of cheering 
commendation. e first number of THE RLAND was issued in July, 1868, by the pop. 
ular publishing house of A. Roman & Co.,San Francisco, under the editorial su 
of F. Bret Harte, who suggested its name and general aphical and literary des; 

It was with extreme difficulty that capable writers could be induced to contribute to its 
pages, and for several months its proprietors entertained serious apprehension of their abili 
to continue its publication. But under skillful editorial management, and the continyeg 
exertions of a few contributors, the magazine progressed slowly, gradually extending its 
field of operations, and enlisting the services of a heretofore unknown and untried corps of 
writers, who have since made their mark in the republic of letters. 

In June, 1869, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY was purchased by John H. Carmany, « 


has been more rapid and satisfactory. Its circulation has been largely increased, and jt; 
wer to serve the interests of this coast proportionably augmented. Intelligence of , 
eeply interesting character, pleasantly imparted, has been conveyed to the enlightened of 
remote regions and foreign countries heretofore entire strangers to our literature and gy, 
resources. The world had learned to regard California as a crude, rough, and unrefine 
oom Very little was known, comparatively, of the actual character of the Pacijg. 
Coast and its wonderful capabilities. The appearance of THE OVERLAND MONTHLy_ 
an exponent of hitherto unrecognized resources, and a delineator of hitherto unknown o, 
misunderstood Western life and character—did much to enlighten the world and stimulat. 
further curiosity. The freshness, vigor, and raciness of its articles; the entirely new, large, 
_ and unexplored field it occupied ; and the charm of its dash, and frank, independent expres. 
-sion, soon earned for it deserved prominence. It is doing good service, ing its 
conquests with impressive energy. 


The Commercial Herald and Market Review 


is, perhaps, the most im t of all the publications owned and controlled by the firm, and 
the central figure around which they cluster. In February, 1852, the Prices CURRENT AND 
SHIPPING LIST was commenced in San Francisco, and continued to flourish under that title 
until May, 1859. It was, however, subjected to the competition of the MERCANTILE GAZETTE 
AND SHIPPING REGISTER, and was finally merged into the latter paper by purchase, and 
the new compound title of MERCANTILE GAZETTE, PRICES CURRENT, SHIPPING LIST 
AND REGISTER adopted. That journal was the exponent of commercial and financial 
matters on this coast until the spring of 1867. In July of that year, John H. Carmany & 
Co. issued the first number of the Commercial Herald and Market Review. e 
success of this journal was so complete and rapid that it soon dispossessed its competitor 
and in October of the same year the MERCANTILE GAZETTE ceased toexist, being purchased 
and merged into the COMMERCIAL HERALD, which is issued every Friday morning. Con. 
temporaneous with the issuance of this journal the firm publish a LETTER SHEET edition, 
known as the San Francisco Market Review, containing the fullest commercial and 
financial information, printed on very fine, white, French folio post, fitted to be placed jp 
letter envelopes. It is much esteemed by the business community for its entire reliabil; 
and portable size. ‘In addition to the foregoing, the firm - ~- publish 4 

Freight Circular, issued every month, and The Pacific, th. 
oldest religious newspaper on the Pacific coast. From this house are issued The Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Living Way, each appearing monthly the 
latter a religious periodical. The attention of experts is invited to the typographical execation 
of all the foregoing publications. The steams presses are under the charge of the most 
experienced and skillful foreman on this coast, and specimens of the work done may be seen 
in THE OCCIDENT, THE ADVOCATE, THE CHURCHMAN, Ma. 
sonrc MIRROR, THE DIAL, -- = -:. | . ~ ete., etc., all of which are worked off on 
the presses of the firm, in addition to tnose they own and publish. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Was chartered and commenced beau in 1846. 


Has issued to lst January, 1871, . . 109,000 POLICIES, 
Of which about 60,000 remain in force. 

Has paid Losses by Death, upward of . . . . $11,000,000 
Has paid Dividends to Policy-holders, upward of $10,000,000 


A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, 


Having no stockholders to share in the profits, and gives Insurance to its men- 
bers at cost. Its Assets are upward of 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
SURPLUS $9,000,000 
Dividends payable in 1871, .- . $4,250,000 


Ratio of Expense to Total Income, only 8.35, 
The ‘LEAST of any Company in the United States. 


OVER 10,000 POLICIES ISSUED IN 1870. 


Bevond donbt the Strongest and Most Economically Managed Company in the United Sti 


JAMES B. ROBERTS, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 
315 California Street, San Prancisco. 


REMOVAL. 


HAYNES 


Market Street, under the Crand Hotel, 


Offer the Largest and Best Assorted Stock of 


Crockery, S 


— 


= 


. 


4 
. 
| 


- 


Bronzes and Clocks 


re 
~. 


ott 
TO BE FOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
| —o—— 
BeingeProprietors of the PACIFIC PLATE WORKS, which farnish all the Sa” 


PiateD Wangs sold by us, purchasers can rely upon the quality of our Plating as being supe 
to that of any impofted wares. 
We give especial attention to the selection of the-choicest qualities-of thin French Porcel™ 
which we import either plain or decorated, in sets, | a 
With the largest and best appointed Salesroom occupied by any Crockery House in ® 
United States, embracing as it does a superficial area of 9,000 feet upon a single floor, pure 
ers will appreciate the advantages thus offered them to examine the stock. 


HAYNES & LAWTON, 


‘Market Street, uniler the Grand Hotel 
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| | | AUG 
| 
| 8 
3 
Type 
o FirTanned.. 3 — @ 4 — (solid 
| 
Lanne Ibh.— 80 @ 1 10 
Do FirTanned. .— 
give 
ra wishi 
| 8. If BI 
$25) | | the pr 
from t 
respor 
Liverpool.......12 00 @is — paper 
Vancouver Isl..12 — @— — 
| 
te /East'n Lumber.70 — @— — FE 
Cordage. 
Manila, N.B....— 113@— — 
de....— 15 a— 
| otton Twine...— 40 @— 45 
ik ‘a lax & H. Twine— 30 @— 35 
assurtm’t,Bb— 24@— 3 
| | Ref’d Bar, good 
| | assortm’t,@ib— 4 
| 3 Boiler,Nol to4— 4@— 
| 
— WwW li 
S 
| wal AD... 25 a— 30 
| | Syrup, Califor- 
nla, 5 gallkegs— 9) @— — 
an Francisco 
iw Ores. 
| BaP Pitch, ® bbl.... 475 @ 5 — 
| 9 50 
7 50 
7 
nchors, # ib..— — @ 9 - 
Chains and Ca- 
t 
| 
| evoe’s Bril’nt.— 40 @— — | 
Litharge ... ....— 10 @— 
Ochre, Yellow, 
q 4 | rovisions. 
Mess, Dbl1..18 — @20 — 
! Pork, X Clear, 
Eng. Nol tod, | 
bolt........9 — @l4 — 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| G 
| 
| 
3 | 
| 
VIN 
i | 
ay | Mustard, Cal’a, 
Re glass... 150 @— — 
ae Do English do.. 250 @ 3 — 
French.......... 
Duryea's........— 103@— — 
Ass'd Pie Fruit, | 
qts, American. 2 50 @— — 
Do English eee 2 15 @— 
. | Fresh Cranber- 
| 
Peruvian .......— T#@— 10 
N. Y. Crushed..— — @— 15 
San Fran. do(A)— 144@— 143 
FANCY G00 
Hyson do....°..— 65 @=< 75 
| Known in 
Expecti 
highe 
Crest H 
Gol 
Ownievil 
Wooden Ware, ete. and 
Fe}. Pails, painted... 250 @— — P ac 
. Carrington Sir attrac 


